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A COMMISSION OF LUNACY. 

“Waar security have we,” asked Bishop 
Berkeley, “ that nations as well as individuals 
may not suddenly go mad?” What security 
have we, ask we, that a periodical with all its 
contributors may not crazy en masse— 
clean daft on some y or other—and re- 
main so for a tedious length of time? This 
query has been forced on our consideration by 
the extraordinary conduct of our whilom re- 
spected con rary, the American ] 
Review. For 
many months it has been unable to talk (or 
rather rave) on any subject but two— England 
and Free two monstrous nightmares 
which haunt all its dreams. The aggressions 
of England and the dangers of free trade— 
these alternately are the staples of every one 
of its articles, no matter what the heading be. 
Fass ct eae tl number ar is ed 

ing professing to a story of fashionable 
life ‘in New York (it might as well be in Nova 
Zembla or New South 


igantic conspiracy which England (aided, alas! 
by traitors among ourselves os oe up 
against ustry and the | of 






last we don’t know how} Massac 


phosed into two griffins ready to swallow 
up all our mills and factories after the prece- 
dent of the renowned Dragon of Wantley. 
Isn’t it awful to contemplate? Will no pro- 
tecting power interfere in time to save uur be- 
loved republic from the unhallowed designs of 
this nefarious triumvirate, Prince Albert, 
Horace rem and nn R. te oe are 
coming to take away Nicaragua, and all our 
other liberties ¢ Pe 
It is much to be deplored that several un- 
fortunate facts of recent occurrence, attested 
by the word of dozens of newspaper writers, 
ord some foundation for the hallucination of 
our esteemed contemporary. Thusit is notori- 
ous that George Thompson, M. P., and so 
forth, was sent out here express by the British 
vernment to effect a dissolution of the 
nion, for which purpose a large amount was 
subscribed, Lord Stanley, Baron Rothschild. 
Mr. Cobden, Professor Punch, and other well 
known personages, having put down their 
names for sums varying from £5,000 to 
£10,000 each—the surplus to be devoted to 
the buying up of John Jay, Esq., and other 
gentlemen of the Abolition persuasion. It has 
also been long known to all readers of the 
Sun, that our Minister in England has sold the 
whole country. East, West, North, and South, 
to the Court of St. James, receiving as the price 
of his iniquity the promise of the Dukedom of 
husetts. To these familiar instances we 
can add some that have recently come under 
our own observation. Thackeray, in his last 
work, has a whole page in praise of the New 
York exquisites, whom he celebrates as hav- 
ing the finest beards, smallest feet, and largest 
cigars in the world. It is clear he would not 
say anything so flattering of the country with- 
out some ulterior object; which object, we 
learn from independent sources, to be that of 
visiting us; and this visit is clearly for the 
purpose of concocting with G. P. R. James 
(the Orestes and Pylades friendship of the 
two writers is well known) some atrocious 


as an accomplice in the business, but this part 
of the report wants confirmation), to blow up 


and | the North River, and destroy the navigation of 
Canal 


ously speaking, is it not rather absurd 
is * Exhibition of the Industry of all 
which is an un-English idea from 

i poBee rec? 5am on green geoing a 
eat 0 — against the in- 
of sod is Bisa was alto- 
too cosmopolite and social for an Eng- 


we ge gpphartoen gaan publie to originate ; 
it belongs entirely to the Queen’s 

- The English, who endured the 
German Prince well enough so long as he only 


gave them 
to abuse him as 








preparations, forgetting the enormous sums 
that foreign visitors would bring into their 
island ; they were in agonies lest Rotten Row 
should be destroyed, though none of the plans 
contemplated interfering with that particularly 
stupid equestrian promenade. he feeling 
was so strong that it actually made Brougham 
and Campbell, for the first time since they had 
been peers together, take the same side. The 
Prince’s position and the Court influence just 
managed to carry the project through ; but to 
this day the great organs of public opinion in 
England have not ceased to rail and sneer at 
it. And now some of our wiseacres dis- 
cover that the whole is a device of Russell, 
Palmerston, and Cobden, to bamboozle Bro- 
ther Jonathan, and destroy American manu- 
factures. 

While we are thus writing, a friend who is 
deeply skilled in antiquarian lore, and has been 
diving into the newspapers of the last three 
weeks, looks over our shoulder, and informs 
us that the real detecter of the awful moral 
torpedo concealed in this great glass house is 
not our friend the American, but one of our 
City Fathers. Alderman Shaw (may his in- 
telligence never be less!) informed the as- 
sembled wisdom of Manhattan that this 
World’s Fair was a second edition of the 
Congress of Vienna, to enslave America, and 
re-rivet the fetters of Europe. This tremen- 
dous intelligence—coming on such authority, 
too—utterly stupifies bewilders us; in 
fete a phraseology, it “throws us all off the 

ooks.” We are petrified at such an exhibi- 
tion of human depravity. To think that these 
kings and kaisers should make such an attaggpt 
in an age which has penny papers, and Paints 
Gas, and the Rochester Spirits, and so many 
means of diffusing virtue and intelligence! 
Where do they expect togo to? We can only 
exclaim in the memorable words of Julius 
Cesar to Oliver Cromwell: Quousque, Cati- 
lina, abutere patientia nostra ? 





AN ORIGINAL JAPANESE NOVEL. 
THE SIX FOLDING SCREENS OF LIFE. 
Now first translated into English by Worrnineros G. 
Syxetnen, of Washington, D.C. 
(Continued from the last number.) 
PART IL 
Asovut the time the up-country rains had be- 
gun to swell the waters beneath the bridge of 
the Field of Plums, in the border city of 
Nauiwa, the boats returning on the first day of 
every month from Siomau* a ched the 
landing-place, and from one of them stepped 
forth the generous and beautiful Futatsugusi 
Komatsu. A variegated dress, waving in the 
wind like a flower,} attracted her attention, 
and she hastened mee quay. 
“ Who there?” cried Roeates “Is 
it not Wofanat of the Flowery-house ?” 
The person thus called turned suddenly 


Komatsu!—where have you 





* The location of a temple of the God, Aizeus Miowo. 
nal there isa play upon this word. Fane 
is a flower and is also a short name of Fanajo. 
name of Fanajo. Wher: they wish to ad- 
dress a womap with marked respect, the Jupanese plage 
the particle Wo before her name. . , 
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house.” 

Wofana smiled. 

“The rumor is,” said Wofana, “that the 
God rded the name of Komatsu with 
special favor, because a great many lots were 
thrown before its fate could be ascertained. 
Your visit to Aizeu was certainly a fortunate 
one. I had been showing a stranger the way 
to the street of the Sun, and was going in a 
contrary direction to the landing-place, when 

ou called, so that I came near missing you. 
ut why did you not employ Tofei on your 
return, for you know he has a good boat ?” 

“I had engaged a sedan-chair to return in, 
but having taken a sudden resolution to come 
back Ly water to avoid the great heat of the 
aay I had not time to apprise him of my inten- 

n.’ 

While thus conversing they entered the 
Flowery-house. In a few moments thereafter 
there went up from the balcony the rich tones 
of a maiden’s voice in the touching song of :— 

“Oh! in childhood’s days, 
How I loved to gaze, 
On the face of my mother, 
My father and brother ;’— 


At these words Komatsee sighed, and un- 
consciously exclaimed :— 

“Alas! what gives joy to-day gives pain to- 
morrow !”—and turning to Wofana, she said: 
—* Is it your daughter, Wojosi,* who is sing- 
ing so re a 

“Itis. I have been fortunate enough in 
getting the teacher of the adjoining Stork- 

oor to give her lessons, for she had no in- 
structions from me.” 

At this moment Wofana looked out in front. 

* Yonder is Tofei, as I live,” said she, “in 
his boat with a number of passengers. Let 
us retire.” 

Here they went into the second story. Im- 
mediately thereafter there stepped ashore from 
a covered boat that had just arrived, three men 
in earnest conversation with each other. One 
of them was Sakitsi, who had recently re- 
ceived the title of Mitzumon Sakitsi. He was 
attended by a person who lived near the Tea- 
Spoon in the inn of the Fast-Talkers,—a good- 
natured quack doctor by the name of Jabu- 
wara Tsikusai, and by the barefooted mimic, 
Fukazen, wrapped up as usual in his fine silk 
cloak. 

“Can we procure some refreshment in your 
house, if we stop?” inquired Sakitsi of Tofei. 

“You can. I always have something on 
hand for visitors to my humble house.” 

_ There being no objection on the part of 
Sakitsi’s companions, Tofei opened the en- 
trance gate leading to the portico. 

“Oh! call not your house common and 
humble,” said Sakitsi cheeringly to Tofei. 
“ The Flowery-house is a charming stopping- 
place, sit as it is in the midst of the ship- 

i of the town.” 


g 
“The first time you visit it, sir,” said Tofei, 


“it is not calculated to strike you very favora- 
bly. It is an unpretending spot in which there 
is nothing worth seeing, except a portico of 
black-wood without an orangery, and a strong 
wall faced with white pine.” 

Tsikusai, without once looking up, con- 
tinued his conversation with Tukazeu, and 
Wofana retreated to her chamber in the second 
story. 


* The name, Josi, with the particle, We It was first 
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“Tt must be something very extraordinary,” 
said she to Komatsu, “very extraordinary in- 
deed, that has brought Sakitsi into the south- 
ward, for he has never before been known to 
set his foot in this quarter of the city.” 

“Oh! I know this Sakitsi,” replied Ko- 
matsu. “Though I avoided all society as 
much as possible, he always appeared to take 
great pleasure in my company. Throwing 
himself back and using the table for his pil- 
low, he used to tell me in the most winning 
and chatty way how he was separated from his 
mother in his early days, and cut off from all 
his childish pleasures. In his youth he de- 
tested extravagant expenditure, and never re- 
joiced over his good fortune. When he fell 
into the hands of the doctors he used to say 
to me, in the paroxysms of his fever, that I 
should never leave him again. Fora year past 
he has taken no part in the business of his 
house, but is fretting away his life in a fit of 
melancholy. I have heard it said that he has 
been very much annoyed because Tsikusai and 
Fukszen, who are his constant companions, 
would not consent that he should take the 
name of Mitzumon, or the Three Threads of 
the Web. On this account he does not hold 
in very high esteem their trifling company, 
though he submits to it for the nonce.” 

The conversation between Wofana and 
Komatsu flagged. 

“This is very extraordinary weather!” at 
last remarked Komatsu. “Oh! what a heavy 

of thunder was that!” and she put her 
nds to her ears. 

Wofana smiled. 

“ It is, indeed, something very unusual that 
while the sky is hardly yet relieved of its 
snow we should have such a heavy peal of 
thunder !” 

At this moment, as Tsikusai took the cup 
that had been handed to him, he chanced to 
cast his eyes forward. 

“Look yonder!” said he, “in that room in 
which the song of praise is hanging, I see the 
dressing-case with the carved dog upon it, of 
which I have heard so much, and, as | live, it is 
decked off, too, with silk thread lace of seven 
different colors! Now, why so much honor 
paid to that old dog-box by dressing it up in 
new silk-lace ?” 

Tofei, to whom these words were addressed, 
looked towards the chamber. 

“The i-colored lace which you see, re- 
presents the seven attributes of the mountain- 
god of the family. Is it not so, Wofana ?” 

“Yes; we consider it of very great im- 
portance and value.” 

Tsikusai, noticing this evasive reply, counted 
his fingers. 

“Tt must be so,” said he laughingly. “ Your 
little daughter, Wojosi, betrays your age. 
You must be in your thirtieth year, at least !” 

Wofana made towards Tsikusai as though 
she would box his ears for his imperti 
and left the room. Tukazen followed, her. 

“ That’s news that Wofana does not like,” 
said Tsikusai, enjoying the joke, “and it has 
made her blush. It’s nothing to be angry 
about, I am sure, and nothing to make 
Tukazen leave the room. Well, well,—I can’t 
help it. But tell me, what is the meaning of 
the picture upon this screen, opposite to that 
which x seve the flight of a man with a 
woman 

Tsikusai brought forward the screen. 

“ This is an inconvenient way of examining 
it,” said the host, Tofei, “ be so good as to un- 
fold it and set it upright. There! this is the 


There ise of the scene on the other side. 


There is the Cherry bridge, the Plumfield 





i the songs 
Wofatsu Tokubeje will tell you, I ote 
from . eee painter a set of shifiiy 
scenes designed for a puppet stage, and eo 
verted them into this fuldia apa ‘i 

Tsikusai examined the scene attentively. 

“If I remember correctly,” said Tsikusaj 
maliciously, * one of these songs tells us also, 
that a belle who some years ago took the 
name of Futatsagusi Komatsu, is an inmate of 
this house. As your name, Sakitsi, is Mitzy. 
mon Sakitsi, you must be the person of that 
name who is represented in the same song as 
holding the same tender relation to this 
Futatsugusi Komatsu, as the folded sheet of , 
book does to its fellows! It is for you to de. 
cide this question, and whether your attach. 
ment for this celebrated songstress still cop. 
tinues.” 

Sakitsi interrupted him. 

“If it be true,” said he, “that this folding 
screen brings to your mind a song in which 
the heroine is a certain Komatsu, of whom | 
confess I have heard a great deal, but whose 
like I have never yet seen, the song is a very 
silly one, for it confers immortality upon a 
trifling woman. It is a grievous thing that the 
songs of Wofatsu, who holds the gods of 
heaven in his bosom, so blest is he, should be 
referred to by such foolish mortals as we are, 
for the purpose of illustrating the virtues of 
this degenerate age. My rule has ever been, 
never to be guilty of such folly. Belles are 


fickle, and are wares which can be bought and 


sold! The moment a man his money for 
one of these belles and makes his wife, she 
declares herself i him! I hold 
these maxims to be true, and I attach great im. 
portance to them.” 

During the whole of this conversation 
Sakitsi had been surveying with great curiosity 
the upper chambers, and he had no sooner 
made the above speech than his eyes suddenly 
fell upon ag ey i Komatsu. Wofana, 
who was with her, looked over her shoulder 
unobserved. Sakitsi spilled the wine he had 
in his hand, without noticing it until it ran 
down upon his knees. 

“A belle here! Who is she?” exclaimed 
Sakitsi. 

“ Futatsugusi Komatsu, of whom Tsikusai 
has heard so much,” said Tofei. 

No sooner had Sakitsi heard this than he 
threw down his cup in great a and 
smoothing his girdle, drew it tightly around his 
waist. 


“Oh! happy, happy hour!” said Sakitsi. 
“T shall now renew pleasures I used to 
experience in her company.” 

“ Remember, Sakitsi,” whispered Tsikusai 
in his ear, Bag ager on that the am gt 
like the wind, is subject’ to change to 
chilled by the falling rain, and forget not that 
the tallest trees which bloom in orig 
nally came from the earth !” 

“Come, I pray you,” said Sakitsi to Komat- 
su; “come to my humble house.” 

Here he and his two friends joined Tofti 
and who had already to start, 
and he panied her to Simano Utsi. 

Komatsu was silently reposing upon the 
cushion of rest in her chamber, with her back 
turned towards Sakitsi, while he was quietly 

TY cnr ailcne, Komiaten, lade me to belion 
that Leopemelanngy, for me to recall the past 
to your memory. I will do so, with your per 
mission, in a very few words. When I was 0 
Jamato, I became a constant attendant upo! 
your instrumental performances in the temple 
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of Naujeu; but in the midst of the pleasures 


whieh experienced in listening to them, you 
suddenly disappeared, whither no one could 
tell. A report got out that you had sold your- 
self, and I should never have found out that 
ou were here in my own immediate neighbor- 
ood, had I not been upon my daily round in 
search of you. Most fortunate! I have met with 
you, and, to increase my happiness, 1 now find 
myself alone with you. As I am a person 
utterly unskilled in the language of love, I 
beseech you to relieve me from the suspense I 
am in, and tell me whether I have still a place 
in your heart.” s 
e neatly folded up a paper with ten taels in 
it, and handed it to her. 

« Will you have the goodness to give this to 
Faua,” continued he, “and should she not need 
all of it, you can lay out what is left in the 

urchase of trifles for your toilet.” 

Sakitsi laid down his pipe, and Komatsu, 
with averted face, made a low obeisance. 

“The lowering sky precedes the storm, 
But speak, Komatsu, speak, I ty you.” 

She unconsciously touched his hand. 

«I can never consent to countenance any 
man who entertains a bad opinion of my sex. 
‘ Belles are fickle, and are wares that can be 
bought and sold.’ Komatsu can never listen to 
the man who is guilty of holding such a senti- 
ment to be true. 

These words were uttered in a firm tone. 

“Nay: but hear me,” replied Sakitsi. “ Had 
I dreamt of your being present 1 would never 
have uttered such a sentiment. Indeed it is 
impossible that I should have been guilty of 
uttering such an unjust sentiment towards your 
sex under any circumstances. That I sincerely 
love you, you may know from the fact that I 
have avoided all society whatever since your 
disappearance, and have spent all my time in 
search of your place of abode, in order to 
make you mine.” 

“If this be so, why did you not present me 
with two or three mon* when you first met 
me! it would have been quite enough to prove 
your sincerity. ‘* The moment a man pays his 
money for one of these belles, and makes her his 
wife, she declares herself independent ef him. 
But enough of this raillery ; for I see, Sakitsi, 
that my words do not offend you ; that you do 
not treat me with the less regard because I 
speak so harshly; and as your fixed purpose 
appears to be to bestow me your hand, I 
am convineed that you did not mean to apply 
these idle expressions to me. In the mean- 
time, however, while I did not know you had 
80 selfish a heart as these sentiments would 


indicate, I have been more than a hundred | D 


times to Aizen, and have just returned thence 
to-day. Read this.” g 
Here she handed to him a 
written by herself. Sakitsi took it, epouel 
and read, 
“Questions addressed to Aizen, and his answers 
thereto : 


“ Q. I desire to know whether there is any 
man who loves me, and will continue to love 
me 5 o end ay = 

“ usi.t ‘ 
thirty-aix 1 this word was repeated 

“Q. What will the man do who shall resolve 
to make me his wife? If there be such a one, 

desire to know. 

- o 9 answer. 

“Q. If thou wilt not show me his tell 
me his name and all about him. mies 

A. Aizen was silent. 


porniatiy means lucky: and probably is intended to be a 
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“ Q. What means the word Kitsi? 


“ A. Ask your heart, and it will tell you who 
loves you.” 

Sakitsi tore up the paper on which these 
questions and answers were written. 

“Hark! the thunder approves!” cried Sa- 
kitsi. 

“ Be it so,” whispered Komatsu. 

She leaned over Sakitsi, unnoticed by him, 
until, face to face, her eye met his. 

“* What say’st thou, love ?” 

“] am yours, heart and soul.” 

“Wilt thou be mine, through life and 
death ?” 

“Through life and through death!” - oftly 
whispered Sakitsi. And thenceforward a new 
world opened its portals of joy to the two 
lovers, 

(To be continued in our next.) 





NEW JERSEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the New Jersey His- 
torical Society was held at Trenton the 23d 
ult., members being present from the various 
parts of the State, and manifesting a high 
degree of interest in the present condition and 
future prospects of the Society. We find the 
report of its proceedings in the Newark Daily 
Advertiser. ‘The deaths of Col. R. G. Jounson, 
the first Vice-President, and of Hon. Garret 
D. Watt, one of the earliest members, were 
announced ; and appropriate resolutions, offer- 
ed by Hon. J. C. Hornstower and Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Doane, respectively, with feeling and 
appropriate remarks, were passed. A Com- 
mittee of two from each Congressional District 
of the State, with R. S. Field, Esq., as Chair- 
man, was appointed to collect material for 
a volume of memoirs of distinguished Jersey- 
men. 

In the afternoon the Society listened, with 
great satisfaction, to an address from Joseph 
P. Bradley, Esq., of Newark. His subject 
was, “Tue American Union, and the perils to 
which it has been exposed ;” following the 
line of the history of the United States down 
to the present day, and showing what perils 
we have so happily passed. He assumed, as 
his starting point, that this Union has existed 
since the 5th of September, 1774, the day 
when the first Continental Congress met, the 
day when these Colonies first became a politi- 
cal unit; a position which, under various 
forms, they have kept to this day. We are now, 
he said, reposing under the shade of the very 
tree, planted in tears and sorrow on the 5th of 
September, 1774, which has since been water- 
ed by the blood of patriots, and nourished by 
ivine aid until it has grown so mighty. 
This point Mr. B. fixed as the beginning of 
our Union, because the various previous com- 
pacts entered into among the Colonies, were 
only temporary in their duration, such as to 
keep off the incursions of Indians, &c. 

The first compact was indefinite in the 
character of its powers; this constituted our 
first peril. Each colony had the power to se- 

from the others, when in its judgment 
it was proper to do so. Mr. B. gave a synop- 
sis of the loose character of the powers con- 
ferred on Congress by the articles of Confede- 
ration of "77; among which was, that each 
State should have one vote in Congress. 
They made no provision for a Judiciary, or to 
regulate Commerce, and on account of the 
manifest want of inherent stren in the 
Confederation, dependent on each State for 
the national necessities, it was that the Union 
was in great peril, and soon became an object 
of derision. On account of the non-attend- 
ance of members on one occasion, a treaty 


could not be ratified, and a vessel had to be 
sent to the other contracting power, to have 
the time for ratification extended; and at an- 
other time Congress had to be adjourned be- 
cause a member went home to be married. 
General distress and panic ensued, serious in- 
surrections arose; fomented, it was said, by 
foreign intrigues. Mr. B. here called attention 
to the fact, that New Jersey showed at that 
time, as ever since, that she has always been 
ready to sacrifice her own interests for the 
general good. Ainong the first to ratify the 
articles of confederation on the 26th of Nov., 
1778, her Legislature appended certain amend- 
ments which they thought desirable. They 
related to the very defects which the lapse of 
years showed so manifest. Among them 
were, that there was no fealty to the general 
government; that the power in each state to 
regulate trade would involve them in per- 
petual difficulty; that no provision was made 
for a National Navy, to restrain a standing 
army in time of peace, or to adjust supplies 
according to the wants of the several states ; 
urging that the public lands ought to be vested 
in Congress, for National purposes, &c. 
These amendments our Legislature thought 
ought to be engrafted on the articles of Con- 
federation, but did not insist on them as a 
sine qua non of their adhesion to the Union. 
They were rejected, and our Confederation 
went into effect, with the seeds of dissolution 
in it; but the glaring defects of the Confede- 
racy were the seeds of the Constitution. 


Mr. B. read some extracts from a letter of 
General Washington, written about this 
time,—in which he spoke of the disastrous 
prospects of the country, under the working 
of the old system,—and sketched an outline of 
the steps which led to the formation of a con- 
stitution which should give the government an 
inherent vitality. In February, 1783, Dr. 
Witherspoon, with this end in view, offered a 
resolution that Congress should have the 
power to regulate duties on imports in all the 
States, and other plans were proposed, which 
all failed, and nothing was accomplished. Fi- 
nally Virginia invited the States to send Com- 
missioners to meet in Convention at Annapo- 
lis, which was done by only five states; and the 
Convention, deeming their powers inadequate, 
dissolved without effecting anything. This 
step, however, led to the meeting of the Con- 
vention to frame our Constitution, and the se- 
cond great perii was passed ; although another 
followed close on its heels. 

The peril was in the Convention itself; for 
the variant opinions of the members of the 
Convertion, each insisting upon the adoption of 
his own views, at many times warranted the 
apprehension that this was the setting, and not 
the rising sun of the republic, although it 
happily proved the latter. There was warm, 
zealous, and angry debate ; crimination follow- 
ed recrimination. But out of all this tribula- 
tion was the salvation of the nation, for not a 
clause nor a word in the Constitution was 
adopted, that was not carefully considered, and 
it is a great mistake to suppose, as is some- 
times stated, that anything crept into it by in- 
advertence. The Constitution was finally 
— and ratified by all the States, and the 
third great peril, the danger of disagreement, 
was passed. New Jersey was among the first 
to ratify it, which was done unanimously by 
the Convention at Trenton, in December, 1787. 

The next peril consisted in the Kentuck 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798, in whic 
the tremendous doctrine was assumed, that 
each State was its own judge of the constitu- 
tionality of any act of Congress, and ought te 
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oppose any act which was contrary to the 
rents of he States. But this peril was 
pomeed by the election of Jefferson to the 

esideacy, and the repeal of the obnoxious 
alien and sedition laws. Mr. B. next took a 
rapid review of the subsequent dangers which 
have assailed the Republic ; the Hartford Con- 
vention of 1814, which assumed the same 
monstrous doctrine of nullification as the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions; the stormy 
controversy attending the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820; the South Carolina nullification 
of 1830 and 1832; and finally, the fearful 
crisis through which we have just passed, in 
1850. He closed with a just tribute to our 
gallant State, which has always, in every peril, 
sustained the Union. 

A resolution of thanks was presented to 
Mr. Bradley for his interesting paper, and a 
copy requested for publication in the next 
number of the Society’s periodical. 

The Committee appointed to nominate offi- 
cers submitted the following, who were, on 
motion, elected to the several offices for the 
ensuing year— 

President—Hon. 
LL.D. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. James Parker, Stacy 
C. Porrs, Esq., Hon. James G. Kine. 

Corresponding Secretary—W tiuiam A. Wuirte- 
HEAD, 

Recording Secretary—Davw A. Hayes. 

Treasurer—James Ross. 

Librarian—Samvet H. Pennineton, M D. 

Executive Committee—Rev. Nicholas Murray, 
D.D., Hon. Henry W. Greene, Hon. Wm. B. 
Kinney, Archer Gifford, Esq., Hon. Daniel Haines, 
Richard S. Field, Esq., Littleton Kirkpatrick, 
Esq., Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, D.D., LL.D., 
Hon. E. B. D. Ogden. 


On motion of Mr. W. A. Wuarreneav— 


Resolved, That the Committee on Statistics be 
requested to prepare for the Society a Report upon 
the Census of 1850, showing the progress made 
by the State in population, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, education, &c., with comparative tables ; and 
presenting such statements and arguments as may 
be calculated to exhibit in their true light the re- 
sources of New Jersey, and conduce to the forma- 
tion of just views of her present position and 
prospects. 

Several interesting autographs and revolu- 
tionary relies were received from Mr. John J. 
Morris of Philadelphia ; end an Original Pledge 
to uphold the cause of America, signed by 177 
eitizens of Pequanock, Morris County, in 
1776, was nted by the Rev. Joseph F. 
Tuttle, of Rockaway. 

Mr. Joun J. Cuerwoop read a very in- 
teresting letter from General a to 
his wife, dated June 24th, 1776, when at 
Cambridge, which had never been printed :— 
detailing in an admirable manner some of the 
difficulties which encompassed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In it he expresses the 
opinion that hostilities must soon cease—his 
own desire for peace and attachment to the 
Kin — aeons to Pong meee es rebel, and his 
confidence that posterity would do him justice, 
&ec. The letter is very ably written, and 
showing Washington as it does without dis- 

ise, cannot but increase the admiration for 

s character wherever read. 

Dr. Lewis Convict, on moving the thanks 
of the Society to Mr. Chetwood, expressed the 
hope that he would endeavor to get the pro- 
hibition removed, which it was understood 
rested on its publication. 

On motion of Mr. Fretp, 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be 
“presented to Mr. Bradley for his 


Josern C. Honneiower, 
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interesting paper, and that he be requested to place 
a copy of it at the disposal of the Committee on 
Publications. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in 
Newark on the third Thursday of May next, 
in accordance with the By-Laws. 





LITERATURE. 


LEGENDARY GREECE.* 

In respect of pure intellect, the ancient Greeks 
have never been surpassed by any race of men 
that lived on the earth. For military prowess 
and commercial enterprise they hold no undis- 
tinguished place among nations. It is not sur- 
prising that the civilized world, on which they 
eft so deep an impress, should pay them the 
tribute of a respectful interest; that Greek 
history should always command the attention 
of the modern student, and oecupy a conspicu- 
ous niche in the great temple of modern litera- 
ture. Nor has the antiquity of the subject 
withheld it from sharing in the march of mo- 
dern improvement. There has been a eg 
marked advance successively from Rollin, Gi 
lies, et id geius, to the investigating but deeply 
— Mitford ; from Mitford to the learned 
and candid, but dry and at times inconclusive 
Thirlwal] ; from Thirlwall to the philosophical 
democrat, Grote. 

We call Mr. Grote a philosophical democrat, 
for to us he appears the beau ideal of one. 
Thoroughly convinced that a democratic not 
only is the best government, but ea has 
been, and that the sins laid at the door of part- 
democracies are for the most part either exag- 
gerated or attributed to the wrong cause,— 
advocating these opinions opel. Idly, and 
dexterously, he betrays none of the violence, 
vulgarity, shallowness, or love of change for 
mere sake of change, which are exhibited by 
very many, we may say by most of those who 
have the same hyper-democratic political bias. 
He has a deliberative wisdom seldom found in 
the radical. He is a true and thorough scho- 
lar; we cannot point out another man who, 
with so much knowledge, has so little of the 
mere “shop” and parade of scholarship about 
him, whose learning, whether shown in text or 
notes, comes in so naturally and relevantly. 
At the same time, his ‘o ity of speculation 
is very marked ; his have guided, not 
hampered it. He takes up a subject, like that 
of Socrates and the sophists, for instance, 
which scores of learned men have been we 
about for years, till it seemed as if ev 
of the ground had been gone over 
again—and, presto! the whole matter 
a new light, and you wonder how yourself and 
all the Germans could have been so stupid. 
As Mr. Grote is a radical without ceasing to be 
a gentleman and a philosopher, so he deigns to 
understand old ideas though he is able to start 
new ones. His knowledge of contemporary 
history and politics is remarkable: on Swiss or 
French affairs he talks like a Swiss or a French- 
man ; end the young American who goes not 
merely to “see,” but also to tell “how much 
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mother country” (to use a sentiment 

now stereotyped byour highest state authority), 

cannot add much to the historian’s already 
knowledge of us. 

In fact, Mr. Grote is too much of a 


lite to be a very successful Englishman. We 





able and highly 


verily believe he understands the instincts, 
motives, propensities, prejudices—the character, 
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in short, of half a dozen different nations of 
ancient and modern times aswell as he does tha 
of his own countrymen ; better. Tj 
want of nationality has disqualified him from 
ha any great influence in public affair; 
at home. For an apt illustration of our meap. 
ing, we refer to the respective writings of M;, 
Grote and Sydney Smith on the Ballot. 7, 
us Americans the articles in the Westminste, 
seem the perfection of common sense and 
lucid logical ment, and the “No Ballot” 
ma tg si y inferior to the other pro- 
uctions of its author—resting more on ridicule 
than reason, and escaping u a brisk fire of 
jokes from the real points of the controversy. 
- werd gorse understood one Me. Grote 
id not. judices, passions, is 
sitions of ay tes and so while the later 
who argued the question on general principles 
and abstract justice, found few to remember 
and fewer to follow him, the former, with his 
smart practical application of little individual 
objections, gained not only immediate applause 
but permanent success. The very traits of 
mind that qualify Mr. Grote for the philosophic 
historian of another country, prevent him from 
being a distinguished political man in his 
own. 

From a thorough radical we naturally expect 
astrong exhibition of destructiveness in some 
direction. With Mr. Grote this propensity 
takes the turn of utterly sweeping away the 
heroic age of Greece, so far as its historical chs. 
racter is concerned. The heroes of Homer he 
deems as mythological as the gods from whom 
they were descended, and with whom the 
associated. The “Tale of Troy Divine,” a 
all # we pag tings oy = it, are ae 
nothing as hi ; are 0 t value in 
showing the character ma bent’ of the early 
os Yanga first my ee of ame, 
wit ivid fa imagination, a 
without any science or philosophy as we under. 
stand the terms, were like clever precocious 
children, believing, repeating, and inventing all 
manner of interesting and marvellous stories. 

Thus it will be seen that our historian comes 
out in direct opposition to the Euemerizing 
school, as those writers are technically called 
who would resolve all the wonders of ancient 
story into plausible but uncertified possibilities. 
He illustrates his position from the myths of 
modern Euro nds of the saints, Tur 

in’s Chronicle, Geoffrey of Monmouth, &. 
some of these cases, we think, the proof is 
liable to the same uncertainty and dispute as 
the po poten: e. g. the Niedelu 
Lied, whi Euemerists, English and Ger 
man, stil! maintain to “ have a histon- 
cal foundation, Etzel being piel 
Attila, Dietrich Theodorie the Goth, and coun- 


terparts to Siegfried and Gunther being pro- 


ducible from the earl wpe hes the Franks’ 
(vide the current number of wood), while 
Mr. Grote is of opinion “that the more tho- 
roughly this old Teutonic story has been 
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of fact. In answer to which Mr. Grote first 
re-affirms one of his original propositions, 
that, whether such nucleus exist or not in the 
Greek myths, we have in fact no means of get- 


ting at it, in the absence of corroboratory evi-| | 


dence; and secondly, he appeals to “ the 
divine legends of so many nations” as proof 
that the mythopoeic faculty is creative. We 
think his pretensions may be easily and copi- 
ously sustai To recur to the illustration 
drawn from childhood, we find clever children 
not only repeating and altering, bat inventing 
stories—often to the consternation of their 
nts, when they happen to be of a class 
who cannot discriminate between fiction and 
falsehood. Or to take a more dignified and 
directly per'inent lel. The death of 
Roland at Roncesvalles has a certain historical 
basis of truth—the cutting off of Charlemagne’s 
; but the parties concerned were 
Spaniards, not Saracens. Here, then, is a case 
where the legend has a nucleus of truth, but 
what that was we should never have been able 
to determine from the story itself, without the 
independent evidence which we fortunately 
possess, This illustrates Mr. Grote’s first pro- 
position. The fable of Pope Joan, which 
once had considerable currency even in the 
Romish world, but is now laughed at by all 
intelligent Protestants, is proved to have 
men the shadow of a foundation: some of 
the popes about that time were very much 
under the influence of their mistresses; that 
is absolutely all the historical nucleus of the 
story. That a narrative so circumstantial, so 
widely diffused, and, though extraordinary, not 
per se incredible, should have sprung from 
such an apology for a germ, seems to us pretty 
good proof that the popular aptitude for legend 
and romance does not _— require reality 
on which to erect its ideal fabric. 
But it is time to let Mr. Grote speak for him- 
self. We commend to our readers’ attention 
the following extracts, which have not been 
made rashly or hastily, but with much care 
and attention :— 


“ The times which I thus set apart from the re- 
gion of history are discernible only through a 
different atmosphere—that of epic poetry and 
legend. by confound together — disparate 
matters is, in my judgment, essentially unphiloso- 
phical. I describe the earlier times by themselves, 
as conceived by the faith and feeling of the first 
Greeks, and known only through their legends— 
without presuming to measure how much or how 
little historical matter these legends may contain. 
If the reader blame me for not assisting him to 
determine this; if he ask me why I do not un- 
draw the curtain and disclose the picture ; I reply 
in the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same 
question was addressed to him on exhibiting his 
master-piece of imitative art: ‘The curtain is 
the picture” What we now read as poetry and 
legend was once accredited history, and the only 
genuine history which the first Greeks could con- 
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“ The Trojan war is that which was re- 
counted by Homer and the old epic poets, and 
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Zeus and sister of the Dioskuri—its mixed agen- 
cies, divine, heroic, and human—the colossal force 
and deeds of its chief actors—its vast magnitude 
and Jong duration, as well as the toils which the 
conquerors underwent, and the Nemesis which fol- 
owed upon their success. And these were the 
circumstances which, set forth in the full blaze of 
epic and tragic poetry, bestowed upon the legend 
its powerful and imperishable influence over the 
Hellenic mind. The enterprise was one compre- 
hending all the members of the Hellenic body, of 
which each individually might be proud, and in 
which, nevertheless, those feelings of jealous and 
narrow patriotism, so lamentably prevalent in 
many of the towns, were as much as possible ex- 
eluded. It supplied them with a grand and inex- 
haustible object of common sympathy, common 
faith, and common admiration ; and when occa- 
sions arose for bringing together a Pan-Hellenic 
force against the barbarians, the precedent of the 
Homeric expedition was one upon which the ele- 
vated minds of Greece could dwell with the cer- 
tainty of rousing an unanimous impulse, if not 
always of counterworking sinister by-motives 
among their audience. And the incidents com- 
prised in the Trojan cycle were familiarized, not 
only to the public mind but also to the public eye, 
by innumerable representations both of the sculptor 
and the painter—those which were romantic and 
chivalrous being better adapted for this purpose, 
and therefore more constant!y employed than any 
other. 

“ Of such events the genuine Trojan war of the 
old epic was for the most part composed. Though 
literally believed, reverentially cherished, and num- 
bered among the gigantic phenomena of the past, 
by the Grecian public, it is in the eyes of modern 
inquiry essentially a legend, and nothing more. 
If we are asked whether it be not a legend em- 
bodying portions of historical matter, and raised 
upon a basis of truth; whether there may not 
really have occurred at the foot of the hill of 
Ilium a war purely human and political, without 
gods, without heroes, without Helen, without 
Amazons, without Ethiopians under the beautiful 
son of Ends, without the wooden horse, without 
the characteristic and expressive features of the old 
epical war—like the mutilated trunk of Deiphobus 
in the under-world ; if we are asked whether there 
was not really some such historical Trojan war as 
this, our answer must be, that as the possibility of 
it cannot be denied, so neither can the reality of it 
be affirmed. We possess nothing but the ancient 
epic itself, without any independent evidence ; had 
it been an age of records indeed, the Homeric epic 
in its exquisite and unsuspecting simplicity would 
probably never have come into existence. Who- 
ever therefore ventures to dissect Homer, Arktinus, 
and Leschés, and to pick out certain portions as 
matters of fact, while he sets aside the rest as fic- 
tion, must do so in full reliance on his own powers 
of historical divination, without any means either 
of proving or verifying his conclusions.” 

* . * « 

“ These mythes or current stories, the spontane- 
ous and earliest growth of the Grecian mind, con- 
stituted at the same time the entire intellectual 
stock of the age to which they belonged. They 
are the common root of all those different ramifi- 
cations into which the mental activity of the 
Greeks subsequently diverged; containing, as it 
were, the preface and em of the positive history 
and philosophy, the dogmatic theology and the 
professed romance, which we shall hereafter trace 
each in its separate development. ‘They furnished 
aliment to the curiosity, and solution to the vague 
doubts and aspirations of the age ; they explained 
the origin of those customs and standing peculiar- 
ities with which men were familiar ; they impress- 
ed moral lessons, awakened patriotic sympathies, 
and exhibited in detail the shadowy, but anxious 
presentiments of the vulgar as to the agency of the 
guds: moreover, they satisfied that craving for ad- 
venture and appetite for the marvellous, which 
has in modern times become the province of fiction 
proper. 


“Tt is difficult, we may say impossible, for a 
man of mature age to carry back his mind to his 
conceptions such as they stood when he was a 
child, growing naturally out of his imagination 
and feelings, working upon a seanty stock of ma- 
terials, and borrowing from authorities whom he 
blindly followed, but imperfectly apprehended. A 
similar difficulty occurs when we attempt to place 
ourselves in the historical and quasi-philosophical 
point of view which the ancient mythes present to 
us. We can follow perfectly the imagination and 
feeling which dictated these tales, and we can-ad- 
mire and sympathize with them as animated, 
sublime, and affecting poetry ; but we are too 
much accustomed to matter of fact and philosophy 
of a positive kind, to be able to conceive a time 
when these beautiful fancies were construed literally 
and accepted as serious reality. 

“« Nevertheless it is obvious that Grecian mythes 
cannot be either understood or appreciated except 
with reference to the system of conceptions and 
belief of the ages in which they arose. We must 
suppose a public not reading and writing, but see- 
ing, hearing, and telling—destitute of all records, 
and careless as well as ignorant of positive history 
with its indispensable tests, yet at the same time 
curious and full of eagerness for new or impressive 
incidents—strangers even to the rudiments of posi- 
tive philosophy, and to the idea of invariable se- 
quences of nature either in the physical or moral 
world, yet requiring some connecting theory to in- 
terpret and regularize the phenomena before them. 
Such a theory was supplied by the spontaneous 
inspirations of an early fancy, which supposed the 
habitual agency of beings intelligent and voluntary 
like themselves, but superior in extent of power, 
and different in peculiarity of attributes. In the 
geographical ideas of the Homeric period, the 
earth was flat and round, with the deep and gentle 
ocean-stream flowing around and returning into 
itself: chronology, or means of measuring past 
time, there existed none ; but both unobserved re- 
gions might be described, the forgotten past unfold- 
ed, and the unknown future predicted—through 
particular men especially inspired by the gods, or 
endowed by them with that peculiar vision 
which detected and interpreted passing signs and 
omens.” 

* » . * 


“The utmost which we accomplish by means 
of the semi-historical theory, even in its most suc- 
cessful applications, is, that after leaving out from 
the mythical narrative all that is miraculous or 
high colored or extravagant, we arrive at a series 
of credible incidents ; incidents which may, per- 
haps, have really occurred, and against which no 
intrinsic presumption can be raised. This is 
exactly the character of a well written modern 
novel (as, for example, several among the compo- 
sitions of Defoe), the whole story of which is such 
as may well have occurred in real life: it is plau- 
sible fiction, and nothing beyond. To raise 
plausible fiction up to the superior dignity of truth, 
some positive testimony or positive ground of in- 
ference must be shown ; even the highest measure 
of intrinsic probability is not alone sufficient. A 
man, who tells us that, on the day of the battle of 
Platea, rain fell on the spot of ground where the 
city of New York now stands, will neither de- 
serve nor obtain credit, because he can have had 
uo means of positive knowledge; though the 
statement is not in the slightest degree improbable. 
On the other hand, statements in themselves very 
improbable may well deserve belief, provided they 
be supported by sufficient positive evidence ; thus 
the canal dug by order of Xerxés across the pro- 
montory of Mount Athos, and the sailing of the 
Persian fleet through it, is a fact which 1 believe, 
because it is well attested ; notwithstanding its re- 
markable improbability, which so far misled Juve- 
nal as to induce him to single out the narrative as 
a glaring example of Grecian mendacity. Again, 
many critics have observed that the general tale of 
the Trojan war (apart from the superhuman agen- 
cies) is not more improbable than that of the,Cru- 
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fact. But (even if we grant this position, which is 
only true to a small extent) it is not sufficient to 
show an analogy between the two cases in respect 
to negative presumptions alone ; the analogy ought 
to be shown to hold between them in respect to 
positive certificate also. The Crusades are a curi- 
ous phenomenon in history, but we accept them, 
nevertheless, as an unquestionable fact, because the 
antecedent improbability is surmounted by ade- 
quate contemporary testimony. When the like 
testimony, both in amount and kind, is produced 
to establish the historical reality of a Trojan war, 
we shall not hesitate to deal with the two events 
on the same footing.” 


As the republication of this interesting and 
valuable work continues, we hope to have 
something more to say about it from time to 
time. Cc. A. B. 





M. POUSSIN’S UNITED STATES.* 


Tue object of this work, briefly stated, is to 
develope the progress of the Americal Colo- 
nies to their present national position. The au- 
thor, late Minister of the Republic of France 
to the United States, was a resident in this 
country for many years, was a Member of the 
Board of Topographical Engineers appointed 
by the American Government to examine the 

hysieal resources of our territory for national 
sefenee, and enjoyed many social and political 
opportunities of observing the practical work- 
ing of the democratic element. He has, 
accordingly, divided his work into two parts. 
In the first he has attempted to trace the origin, 
the institutions, and especially the political 
tendencies of the Americans. In the second, 
he has exhibited with great fulness our mili- 
tary resources, and the developments of our 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. He 
has presented the early history of the country, 
because he regards all that it now discloses as 
the logical deduction of various antecedents, of 
time, place, climate, and moral and material 
circumstance. While the book furnishes 
neither gossip nor anecdote, it mixes with po- 
sitive information much persopal observation : 
with that running commentary of axiom 
and speculation which is the peculiarity 
of all French books on the United States. 
These are sometimes more ample than ac- 
curate: large conclusions are drawn from 
slight premises: and the reader is oppressed 
with an undue sense of the magnitude and 
magnificence of events or incidents which 
seem to his American view as of little im- 
portance. A natural zeal has directed his re- 
searches to a quarter, in the history of the early 
settlement of our country, which was kept 
often, in fact almost always, out of sight 
by the cloud of Anglo-Saxon observers : name- 
ly, to the part which France enacted in the 
struggles which took place on the land and 
water of the New World: and in which, as he 
contends, she sustained the honor of the French 
name. 

In a rapid summary,we may say that the 
first part of M. Poussin’s work ranges over the 
discoveries and first settlements of the Scan- 


dinavians, Spanish, French, and English, with 
a more detailed examination of the periods of 
ial activity of the French and iards : 


e English: the Dutch: the Colonization of. 


New England, New York, New Jersey; of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North and 
So ig Carolina: the French Colonies in Ca- 


and the successive incorporation therein of 
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Louisiana, Florida, and Oregon. In passing, he 
properly avails himself of an “ opportunity to 
recommend a work from the pen of a distin- 
guished gentleman of Boston [since removed 
to New York city], Mr. George Baneroft, the 
first volumes of which have just appeared in 
the United States. The favor with which his 
new History of the United States has been re- 
ceived by the American public is a significant 
guarantee of its excelience.” 

To the second branch of his undertaking 
M. Poussin has devoted a more elaborate atten- 
tion than any previous writer from abroad. 
He has begun with the origin of the national 
defence, and the first project of it as embodied 
in the Constitution: has explained the organi- 
zation of a Board connected with that great in- 
terest: with an account of its labors and the 
military survey of the interior and of the mari- 
time frontier of the Union; with the general 
plan adopted for thedefence of the coast. ‘The 
great merit of the system of defence adopted 
by the Americans (he asserts) is that it pro- 
tects the centres of population and commerce 
in the Union, and extends its protection over 
all the great water-courses, the outlets of com- 
merce, and the copious products of American 
industry, and turns to account all the resources 
of the nation. The elements of which it is 
composed are inseparable, for the numerous 
relations which exist between them are essen- 
tial to form a whole, without which we could 
attribute no excellence to the system. Each 
part contributes to the general effect : each ele- 
ment is indispensable to the efficiency of the 
others. Sup the navy, and the defence 
becomes passive. Cut off the lines of commu- 
nication of the system, and the navy ceases to 
act effectively, since it will then suffer for want 
of supplies. Fortifications would offer but 
feeble resistance if not provisioned in time, and 
supplied with men and munitions of war. 
Again, if the fortifications were abandoned, the 
navy compelled to defend the coasts would 
lose its unity of action. With a more parti- 
cular account of the fortifications of the coun- 

, their character, armament, and jurisdiction, 

. Poussin veeds to a description of the 
— maritime frontiers of the United States 
and*of their military organization, embraci 
the ports of + ern Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and Pen- 
sacola; following these with an account of the 
northern and western lines: with the various 
arsenals, armories, depots, magazines, and 
foundries. The national channels of commu- 
nication in the navigable waters and highways, 
as making these reciprocally serviceable in a 
general system, are of course considered ; and 
acknowledged as of eminent advantage and 
practicability. A topic which will awaken 
particular interest at this time is the progress 
of steam navigation, with an examination of 
our resources of that class: the number of 
_ bens ay their gory force ve ton- 

; with the expense o t species of ser- 
vice on the Atlantic, the Western rivers, and the 
Lakes. Inthe canals is also found another con- 
venience of defence of decided utility ; and in 
railroads a still more direct, active,and important 
contributor. Of these we have various valuable 
details, as to length, cost, repairs, 


returns, 
_mode of construction, of American locomo- 


tives ; the establishments where they are con- 
structed, the cars, current expenses of the 
pipers ony yt Anes 1) Borne 
a crowning Rtn oh light of the eye to 
the whole electric tel men- 
tioned by M. Poussin as “the splendid disco- 

due to Professor Morse, an American.” 
th all these vast agencies at work we thus 


[Feb. 15, 


see, says our author, realized in the new hen, 
sphere, that combination of interests which jg 
to blend all its inhabitants in one common 
feeling of nationality ; a result of the highest 
importance, since it includes the power of tie 
people to appreciate almost simultaneously 
what affects their moral, political, and material 
welfare. In this way a community is rendered 
strong, prosperous, and independent. Ag , 
sequel to these general premises the ex-French 
minister presents an exhibit of the numerica| 
force of the American army, of the corps of 
officers, mode of recruiting, discipline of the 
isons and encampments of the federa) 
troops ; acknowledging, as any observer must, 
that after all the militia is the principal element 
of defence. With a consideration of this vast 
army of the people, in number equal to the 
greatest of the nations, he proceeds to dwel] oy 
the spirit of conquest which he considers , 
national trait of the American character ; and, 
as enwrapping all this fire of progress and 
grandeur of material prosperity, we have the 
climate of the United States considered, wit) 
the causes which contribute to render it tem. 
rate, the meteorological observations taken 
y order of the medical eet of the 
army, and their results. . Poussin finds 
three very distinct climates in the United 
States, corresponding with the territorial divi. 
sions of the coast, of the interior, and of the 
borders of the great lakes, 

The further topics, treated of in the same 
spirit of candor and honorable acknowledgment 
of the facts, are, the population of the Unite 
States, the recent returns of which are astound. 
ing even to Americans; education; agricul. 
ture; commerce; manufactures: and the 
working classes. With the American, the 
genius for business, M. Poussin contends, is 
allied to an ambitious character; that it is not 
‘simply the selfish desire of money, but is 
inspired by the same resolution to advance and 
extend himself which he exhibits in his whole 
eareer. The business or practical element he, 
however, admits, in asserting that “ Ameri- 
can authors produce fewer works of imagins- 
tion and of deep reasoning, than works which 
make known the results of their own observa. 
tions or embody an interpretation of their own 
ideas.” Who can fail to peruse with interests 
work which with such painstaking diligence 
narrates the history and discloses the resources 
of his country, and concludes with an acknow- 
ledgment that “in the hands of the Americans 
the New World has become a land of prodi- 

ies—a land where each movement of man 
8 been an advancement in social, political, 
and industrial life.” 
ANCIENT EGYPT.* 
[A brilliant Ethnological resumé from the Loxpon Tits.) 
(Concluded from our last ) 
Lirerature the Egyptians appear to have had 
none, ones of monumental or sacred 
kind, including under the latter head the sacred 
books of science. But the art of writing was 
practised by them, or at least by the learned 
part of them, more extensively than by any 
contemporary nation. Mr. Kenrick gives us 4 
full history of the interpretation of hier 
the ea first oe 
the lel inscriptions in hieroglyphic 4 
found on the famous Rosetta stone, and 
metes to Young and Champollion their due 
shares in that discovery, of which each w- 
candidly claimed the whole. The hieroglyphic 
are now known te plas Be pm i, - 
which are in the same 
rie mle Mg Drial, ‘the symbolical, and 
* Ancient 


under the Pharaohs. By Joho Ker 
rick, M.A. In volumes. 8. Fellowes. 
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Sj_j}_|||\\\"—c oT — 
the phonetic. The bce tow Mersghret is 


le picture of the thing si . Sym- 
teal hieroglyphics are, eens pbs a 
crescent for a month, the maternal vulture for 
maternity, the filial vulpanser for son, the bee 
for a people obedient to their king, the bull 
for strength, the ostrich feather with its equal 
filaments for truth, the lotus for Upper and the 
papyrus for Lower Egypt. To these we may 
add the bird, which denotes a cycle of time (in 
Coptie phanech), and about which such wild 
fables were received by the credulity of Hero- 
dotus and by that of the Fathers. But the 
er part of the hieroglyphics are phonetic 

ike our alphabet, and are being slowly and 

recariously erage into the words of a 
Ceewee which is identified with the ancient 
form of Coptic. ; 

The religion of the Egyptians must be 
gathered chiefly from the sculptures and paint- 
ings. The religious tome ay and funeral 

ered, 


pyri remain rte The account of 
Firodotas is rendered suspicious by his solici- 
tude to foree the Pantheon of Egypt into a 
conformity with that of Greece. The accounts 
of the later Greeks are tainted by their philo- 
sophizing and mysticizing spirit. That the 
Egyptian theology embodied no profound phy- 
sical or metaphysical system is evident from 
the fact that it was not formed at once, but b 
gradual addition and development, and that it 
was to the last partly local. It appears to have 
been, like the other religions of the Pagan 
world—of Greece and Italy, of Pheenicia and 
India—a worship of the powers of nature 
represented by great natural objects, such as 
the sun and moon, or by forms bestial or 
human, which were selected as symbolical of 
their attributes. On this groundwork imagi- 
nation wrought, as among the Greeks, — 
toa less extent and ina different way. e 
cannot tell how far the more reflective minds 
may have advanced towards the conception of 
a single God, either independent of or per- 
meating the material world; but contact with 
the philosophic Greeks in the age of the Ptole- 


mies can hardly have failed to lead to some |b 


speculations of this kind, and the accounts 
derived from Greek sources of Egyptian mys- 
ticism, though false of early, were no doubt, in 
part at least, true of later times. Amuna or 
Ammon appears to have been nominally the 
chief of the His attributes are to some 
extent identified with those of the sun; but 
they are not easily distinguished from the 
attributes of sev subordinate deities. His 
ram’s head is still a mystery. Thoth was the 
god of intellect and ork His re nta- 
ibis ; oe ormer, it 

approaches nearest in 

intellect to man; the latter, because its black 


was Osiris, the god at once of the Nile and the 
realms below. 


of the desert which dries up the waters of the 
Nile, was i 


Osiris; and at a more advanced stage of reli- 


ed the conflicting powers of and Evil. 
Sacrifices were offered for the ordinary pur- 
poses—to conciliate the favor of the gods, to 
requite their ts, and to avert their wrath. 
Typhonian, that is, red-haired men were immo- 








honor of the gods, in the nature of pilgrimages 
or holy fairs, which were celebrated with festi- 
vity, with noisy music, with i!luminations, and 
with license. There were mysteries, which 
were not, in Egypt at least, initiations into 
anything different from the popular religion ; 
but merely representations—celebrated amidst 
nocturnal gloom—of the sufferings of Osiris. 
If strangers in Egypt underwent painful initia- 
tion, it was an initiation into the knowledge of 
the priests, and not into their mysteries. The 
Egyptians believed in the existence of the soul 
after death; they believed that it would be 
judged in Amenthe by Osiris and his forty-two 
assessors, before whom it was brought by 
Analis; they had an Elysium, surrounded by 
waters, where the Osirian—that is, the happy 
dead--ploughed, sowed, reaped, and thrashed, 
as on earth—a singular want of faney. Retri- 
butive pains, by fire and steel, are also sup- 
to have been detected among the paint- 
ings. At the same time they held and taught 
to the Greeks the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
It is difficult to reconcile with either of these 
notions their belief that the spirit dwelt in the 
body so long as the body could be rescued 
from decay, and the reason which they gave 
for bestowing such prodigality of labor on 
their sepulechres—that the tomb was man’s 
eternal home. The darkness of uninterpreted 
hieroglyphies still rests to a great extent on 
the religious creed and practices of the Egyp- 
tians. But three things we think we can dis- 
cern from the information which Mr. Kenrick 
has collected :—1. That the Egyptian religion 
was to all essential respects like the other reli- 
gions of Paganism, and traceable to the same 
sources; and consequently that whatever may be 
Egyypt’s “ place in universal history,” she is not 
likely to assume an extraordinarily important 
place in the history of theology, or to affect, in 
any material respect, our views as to the origin 
of religion. 2. That no connexion is to 
traced between the religion of the Egyptians 
and the religion of the Hebrews. A more 
decided polytheism than that of Egypt cannot 


thing like the supremacy of a single Divine 
Being in their theological system, we can 
scarcely even trace anything answering to that 
primacy of Jupiter which preserves at least a 
vestige of monotheism in the religion of the 
Greeks. The rite of circumcision, which is 
supposed to have been borrowed by one nation 
from the other, was not practised by the Egyp- 
tians as a religious ceremony, nor upon infants, 
nor universally. And it is remarkable that 
the belief in the conscious existence of the soul 
and aretributive state after death—a doctrine 
hardly to be lost when once imparted—seems 
to have been so prominent in the one faith 
while it was so much the reverse of prominent 
~ the gS 3. oo bp Rv no Le goomgir 

tween the mytho 0 t and that of 
Greece. Subeact what is aon to all 
polytheistic systems, and what is common to 
all systems of natural gem and absolutely 
no similarity remains, On the one side are forms 
of human beauty, majesty, and passion, in 
which the original groundwork of nature wor- 
ship is as much as possible concealed by the 
working of a plastic imagination ; on the other 
side are forms bestial or grotesque, featureless 
and passionless, exhibiting nature-worship in 


one of its lowest — ut in every respect, 
in language, in physiognomy, in mind, in poli- 
tical tendencies, in manners, as well as in reli- 

on, the contrariety between the and 


Athenian is complete. There is nothing 
on the other side except the vain ns 
of the priests of Thebes, the cred: of Hero- 








e imagined. So far from recognising any-’ 


dotus, and the wildest legends of the mythical 
age; and we are surprised that so strict an 
ethnologist as Mr. Kenrick should be inclined 
to admit even the general fact of an Egyptian 
colonization. 

The most degrading part of the religion of 
the Egyptians was their animal worship, which 
they carried to a higher pitch than any other 
people, not excepting the Hindoos. Almost 
the whole animal and some part of the vege- 
table kingdom enjoyed either a national ora 
local sanctity. Gods, it was said, grew in the 
gardens. The most cogent reasons of policy 
and the terrible name of Rome failed to save 
from death the Roman who had killed a eat. 
Fancy had first assigned to each god his favor- 
ites or symbols among beasts or plants. Then 
the beasts and plants themselves were reve- 
renced, and at last worshipped. Stately ave- 
nues of colossal statues, magnificent porticoes, 
and columned courts, ushered the awe-stricken 
devotee into the sacred presence of an ibis or 
anape. The highest object of this superstition, 
the bull Apis, was regarded as an actual incar- 
nation of Osiris. No rational account of such 
a system can be given. The serpent cannot 
have been respected for its utility. The ibis 
cannot have been honored as the destroyer of 
the sacred serpent. Nothing divine can have 
been perceived in the beetle or the ape. The 
connexion between the god and the beast was 
gs the offspring of a grotesque imagina- 
tion, and priestcraft and the superstitious ten- 
dency of the people did the rest. 

The political constitution of Egypt was 
based on caste. The privileged castes were 
those of the warriors and the priests, who, 
with the Pharaoh, held in fee all the land of 
Egypt. The Government was an hereditary 
monarchy. When election was necessary, the 
two privileged castes chose from among their 
own members; the people enjoyed only the 
right of acclamation. If the choice fell ona 
warrior, he was at once received into the order 
and initiated into the wisdom of the priests. 
Legislation was the prerogative of the King; 
but he was bound to rule and judge according 
to the law. He was much in the hands of the 
priests, who imposed strict rules upon his life, 
and by a daily, homily made the duties and 
virtues of sovereignty familiar, perhaps too 
familiar, to the Royal ear. The priests, in 
fact, were the lords of Egypt. Exclusively 
possessed of science, and even of letters, nume- 
rous, wealthy, united in a single polity, a con- 
fined territory and an isolated people, un- 
checked by any literary, philosophical, or 
foreign influence, they must have exercised a 
dominion unrivalled by any priesthood in the 
history of the world. The result was a land 
of temples of deified apes and consecrated 
onions, a literature of religious inscriptions 
and funeral scrolls, a Government appareutly 
mill and humane, an enduring polity and long 
internal e, an intense and stubborn nation- 
ality, a civilization wonderful but low, which in 
every department, from the act of government 
to the art of writing, appears to have remained 
as nearly as possible at a fixed point for about 
2,000 years. The mummy, as it is the charac- 
teristic product, is the fit emblem of ancient 

Yet material happiness appears to 
have been enjoyed. From sports, from carica- 
tures, from the fanciful decorations of their 
houses, from their use of music as a daily 


recreation, we should judge that the Egyptians 
were not a gloomy people; and that their social 
and political system aimed, though imperfectly, 


ata high standard, may be inferred from the 





reverence, however a which was 
entertained for it by the 8. 
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Egyptian history is the “dynasties” « 

Manetho partly filled up and illustrated, and in 
time it is to be hoped to be filled up and illus- 
trated still more from the monuments, paint- 


dynasties, its 20 centuries, and its chronological 

ulties, still formidable though much 
reduced, we must refer the reader entirely to 
Mr. Kenrick’s second volume, of which it occu- 
pies nearly the whole. The slight sketch 
above given intimates the contents of what will 
be to the general reader the more interesting part 
of the work. In conclusion, we once more cor- 
dially recommend the book. Itdisplays not only 
the ordinary merits of a good synopsis, such as 
clearness of style and arrangement, but also a 
high power of combination, and, where the 
author treats of philosophical questions, a 
sound and sensible philosophy. On some 
points, perhaps, Mr. Kenrick might have spoken 
with more authority had he personally visited 
Egypt, and the imagination of his reader would 
be assisted by a well selected volume of plates. 
We are glad to see that Syria and Pheenicia 
are to form the subject of another publication 
by the same hand. 


TALVIS LIFE’S DISCIPLINE.* 


Tue historical portion of Mrs. Robinson’s 
new romance is secondary to the exhibition of 
passion and character: but it is still essential 
to the story, while it lets us in behind the 
scenes as it were of the recent Hungarian 
movement, to the formative influences and ag- 
gressions of the sixteenth century. The first 
opening passages may disturb the easy novel 
reader, unaccustomed to break ground amon 
such crabbed names, or vex himself with euc 
complex political relations as the races, nations, 
and families of Eastern Europe there present- 
ed. But let the novel reader go on. He will 
encounter no toil at the beginning which is 
not repaid by a rich harvest at the close—as 
these wars and hostilities bind the private ven- 
geance and justice of the tale. “ Human 
eakness” is the sub-title of ‘the story, and 
the history of the three marriages of the hero- 
ine its plot. Mary Barcoczy, we prefer to call 
the lady after the second and best of them all, 
is described with a delicacy and unforced 
strength of expression which strike us as be- 
longing to the best school of the true and na- 
ral fiction. Her weakness gives way 
sooner, by a few pages, than the present Eng- 
lish novelists would admit, who spin out every 
story to three volumes; but the result would 
be the same, and the character is to our eye 
equally distinct. There is-much powerful 
writing in the latter scenes, particularly in the 
passages where a Bohemian gipsy is introduc- 
ed, who draws the threads of the story natu- 
rally and closely together. The incident of 
the dying husband’s message to his faithless 
wife—the mission of the napkin dipped in his 
blood beneath the state scaffold—partakes of 
the barbarian grandeur of the times. We may 
notice, too, the effect of remoteness, in time 
and different historical position, in softenin 
and elevating the moral of this story. If told 
of the present day, the example would perhaps 
be questionable; our pity might be given at 
the expense of principle. Not so where the 
delicate flower of womanhood is crushed b 








_ © Life's Discipline : a Tale of 


he A 5 
By Talvi, nether of “Helos.” Appius ROO 





ings, and inscriptions. For this, with its 30 | gu 


Y | Aluta. Her eyes were black like 


SERVIAN BALLAD. 


Woe is me! whence yonder plaintive moaning ? 

Tolls a bell? Is’t the grey cuckoo shrieking? 
Lele, lele !* 

If a bell, ’t would sound from the high tower— 


From the lofty tree-top, if a cuckoo. 
Lado, lado !t 
Is ’t the maiden on the mountain pathway ? 
Is it on her arm her darling baby ? 
Lele, lele ! 
Torn and bloody is her face so snow-white, 


Swollen are her coal-black eyes, and bloody— 
Lado, lado! 


Bloody are her light feet, sore with walking, 


And her yellow boots with blood are wetted. 
Lele, lele! 


“ Dearest! in the white house art thou feasting? 
Dearest! in the greenwood art thou hunting? 
Lado, lado ! 


“ Dearest! give me thy round-spotted mantle, 
So that with it I thy boy can cover ! 
Lele, lele ! 
“ Give to me thy eap so black of wolf-skin, 
So that I can hide my face within it! 
Lado, lado! 


“With the scourge my mother drove me from 
her, 
‘Slut! go forth and seek thy foreign sweet- 


heart !” 
Lele, lele! 


« Now for three long years, three days and nights 
too, 
I have sought through wood and 


Dearest ! 
mountain ! 

Lado, lado! 

“In the white tents with the boy I’ve sought 


thee— 
On the battle-field, among the corpses ! 
Lele, lele! 
“Howls the storm, and my black hair has 
loosened ; 
Dearest! in thy fair white house receive me ! 
Lado, lado! 
“ Falls the snow, and stiff with cold’s my baby ; 
Dearest! take us in, to thy warm fireside ! 
Lele, lele !” 


Thus delicately told is the story of the 
abandoned mistress; but the prose version 
addressed to the wife is not less elegant :— 


« « Then all is over, she said, at length. ‘ Lady, 





I will not curse you, but I cannot bless you, either. 
You are white like the Holy Ghost, and beautiful | 
asa Houri! You needed no enchantments; it’ 
was only natural that he desired your love, for. 
your face is shining white, like the snow on the 
holy mountain ; your lips glow like the sun-clouds | 
in the evening sky. But the face is not the best 
part of us; the heart is worth more yet. And 
think not that I was always as wan and hag- 
gard as I stand before you now. Kossanya was 
a handsome young thing when she was 

years old, and Emmerie Barcoczy first found her 
washing gold on the banks = Wallachian 











sd Lele, woe. Py t Lado, sorrow. 






But when the army went down to the Zip 


Comitate, and Emmeric did not come back, no; 

word, she scratched her face, ang 
brows, and wept herself 
all her flesh away. Oh, Em. 
Y she added 


angels forgive thee! Of me thou shalt hear no. 
- more, but the poor boy here shall be , 
urk ?” 

The moral of the story is expressed jp 
words grave and sympathetic :—* It is not with. 
out a certain aim that this tale N carried 
on, so far, step for step, and that the author 
has, perhaps, paused longest at points which 
seemed of the least importance. For not the 
actions themselves are what gives worth to 
man, or takes it from him; what should gain 
him our approbation or draw upon him our 
contempt. Only when we have learned to 
know well the way which the soul has taken 
before it arrived at its aim, the deed; only 
when we are aware what outward powers have 
influenced the formation of the inward resolu. 
tion, what seed education, and early, powerful 
circumstances have strown in each human 
heart, and in what degree Providence has made 
it susceptible for such seed; then only may 
we jodgs, admire and approve, excuse or 
© mn.” 





The Camp-Fires of the Revolution; or, th 
War of Independence. Illustrated by Thrilling 
Events and Stories by the old Continental Soldiers. 
By Henry C. Watson. With original illustrations 
by Croome. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.—A 
well chosen selection of incidents has been made 
in this volume, which follows in the popular se- 
quence of Headley and others, under a happy 
classification, to attract the attention. The Camp- 
Fires of the Revolution, from Dorchester to 
Charleston and the Santee, are presented in ge- 
neral description, when the soldiers of the encamp- 
ment strike in with their vernacular to tell various 
stories of the events of the war, which may be 
thus grouped together. The design is novel, and 
the execution “rough and ready.” The wood- 
cuts, vignette, and the mounted General Washing- 
ton in gold leaf on the cover, are well adapted to 
aid the general purpose of the volume. 

Manual of Modern Geography and History. 
By Wilhelm Putz. Appleton & Co.—A comple- 
tion of the series of these excellently-prepared 
Manuals, the author a working man in a Germao 
gymnasium, bringing to his task the well known 
accomplishments of his countrymen, method, clas- 
sification, and research, in these ts. The 
previous volumes were a Manual of Ancient Geo- 
graphy and History, and a Handbook of Media- 
val Geography and History. The new volume 
is written up to the present year, and has the ad- 
vantage of revision and additions in the American 
portion. It includes, too, with political history, 
sufficient reference to contemporary science, litera- 
ture, and art. 


First Lessons in Composition. By G. P. 
Quackenbos, A.M., Rector of Henry Street Gram- 
mar School, New York. Appleton & Co.—A 
well designed, useful first bock for young pupils, 
introducing them naturally and simply, by an easy 
process of synthesis, to the grammatical construc- 
tion, and ending with practice and examples io 
the methods of composition. It is of a direct, 
practical character, and is well worthy of intro- 
duction among elementary studies 

Malleville. A Franconian Story. By the Av- 
thor of the Rollo Books. Harpers.—The first of 
a new series of tales by Jacob Abbott, writtes 
with a tact and sagacity which have been ofteo 
exhibited by the author in this lar service of 
the young. Franconia is in New , 











the season of American rural ineidents is intro- 
duced, with a pleasing variety of juvenile person- 
ages, who are to in succeeding volumes. 

Extraordinary Delusions. By Charles 
Mackay. 2vols. Lindsay & Blakistou.—A new 
edition of a very readable book already noticed 
(Lit. World, No. 170) in our pages. 

Tconographic Encyclopedia. Parts 15, 16.— 
The plates of this portion of the work illustrate 
military training and exercises, the machinery and 
art of war, fortification and engineering ; gym- 
nasties ; insignia of nobility, orders, crosses, &c. ; 
with a series of ship-building. The letter-press is 
brought down to those portions of vols. 2 and 3 
devoted to Natural History and Ethnology. 


w Map, compiled by Dr. Ed. Autenreith, of 
we Orleans, ig the best Spanish authorities, of 
the Isthmus of Panama and Darien, has just ap- 
peared. It is of large size, and executed with 
great beauty and clearness on stone by J. S. 
Schedler. It exhibits the soundings of the explored 
gulf and bays, the line of Messrs. Aspinwall’s pro- 

Panama railway, the Nicaragua route; a 
separate plan of the city and bay of Panama, with 
minute topographical detail, and another of the 
road from Chagres to Panama, by H. Tiedemann, 
Civil Engineer. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue new number of the Edinburgh Review has 
a ecndid discussion of the men and opinions of 
Lord Holland’s Reminiscences, opening with this 
tribute to the society which met at Holland House: 
—* We remember with delight the distinguished 
persons who frequented that brilliant circle, ren- 
dering Holland House European, though not on 
that account less English. Yet even when that 
circle included such men as Talleyrand, Pozzo di 
Borgo, Guizot, de Broglie, Alava, Washington 
Irving, Everett, Arguelles, Czartoryski, together 
with those who were most illustrious in the annals 
of our home polities, and in science, literature, and 
professional eminence, it was still Lord Holland — 
with his frank greeting, his gracious and benignant 
smile, his free and cheerful courtesy, his ready wit 
and eager gush of conversation, which made the 
real centre of attraction, bringing together, and, 
what is more difficult, keeping together, all that 
was most agreeable and most distinguished in the 
society of London and of the principal European 
capitals.” 

Another melancholy item is to be added to the 
infirmities of American authorship. The Wil- 
mington (Delaware) Gazette, states that Professor 
Ansley, a young man of fine acquirements, whose 
classical attainments are well attested in a work 
entitled “ Elements of Literature; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres,” published in 1849, by Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, died in that city a few days since, 
after being found in an almost frozen condition in 
an old hovel, with a bottle of whiskey by his side. 
He recently held the position of Professor in St. 
Mary’s College at Yodan na from which he 
was removed on account of his inebriate habits. 
He continued, however, his course of dissipation, 
until he was reduced to a condition of utter desti- 
tution—houseiess and homeless, friendless and 
penniless—he was driven to the extreme of starva- 
tion, wandering about, seeking shelter wherever 
chance directed him. The book alluded to, an 
excellent one of its peculiar school, was noticed 
in the Literary World, No 125, of Jane 23, 1849. 
When we read such records, we think more of 
the ills of poverty working on the susceptible, 
overwrought temperament, and the peculiar situa- 
tion of the American author, than on the errors of 
the individual. The first step may be the fault 
of the man, but society generally gives the last 


kick. 

There is nothing novel in the following 
paragraphs from the London Critic, dese 
certain literary soirées of that metropolis, but as a 
picture of a large amount of social enjoyment at 
very little cost, the achievement of a social 
problem—free intercourse between persons of un- 








dependence—it is worth presenting. The custom, 
too, is growing in New York. ‘There are several 
of these reunions this winter, in this city, of 
literary, scientific, and other gregarious celebrities, 
which have proved very attractive, and the number 
of which might be increased with pleasure and 
profit :—“ The society of the literary world of 
London is conducted after this wise. There are 
certain persons, for the most part authors, editors, 
or artists, but with the addition of a few who can 
only pride themselves upon being the patrons of 
literature and art, who hold periodical assemblies 
of the notables. Some appoint a certain evening 
in every week during the season, a general invita- 
tion to which is given to the favored; others are 
monthly ; and others, again, at no regular inter- 
vals, At these gatherings the amusements are 
conversation and music only, and the entertain- 
ment is unostentatious and inexpensive, consisting 
of tea and coffee, wine or negus handed about in 
the course of the evening, and sandwiches, cake, 
and wine at eleven o’clock. Suppers are prohi- 
bited by common consent, for costliness would 
speedily put an end to society to be sacrificed to 
fashion. The company meets usually between 
eight and nine o’clock, and always parts at mid- 
night. I believe that these are the only social 
circles in London in which inexpensiveness is the 
rule, and hence, perhaps, it is that they are the 
most frequent, the most social, and the most agree- 
able. At these parties there is always an amusing 
and singular character. The only recognised 
test of admission is talent. If a person be re- 
markable for any talent, no matter what his sta- 
tion in life, here he is welcome. The question 
always asked in the literary circles of London is, 
not as in other circles,‘ What is he?’ but,‘ Whe 
ishe? Authors, artists, editors, musicians, scien- 
tific men, actors and singers, male and female, are 
grouped together indiscriminately, and peers, ba- 
ronets, knights, lawyers, doctors, booksellers, 
printers, provided they possess the qualification of 
being authors, artists, or musicians, or be renown- 
ed as patrons of literature, art, or music, here 
meet together in temporary social equality, but 
regulated by so much good sense, that it does not 
lead to familiarity elsewhere. 

“ The rooms in which these assemblies are held 
vary in size and splendor, from the vast and mag- 
nificent saloons of the noblemen to the plain and 
humble drawing-room of an unfashionable street. 
Bat both are enjoyed equally, nor does there ap- 
pear to be a preference. I have seen the modest 
residence 


of Mrs. Loudon, in Porchester terrace, | its 


filled with persons as famous as are to be found in 
the mansion of Sir T. N. Talfourd, in Russell 
square. ‘The truth is, that the visitors of this class 
go to see and be seen, tu talk and be talked to ; for 
the pleasure of meeting persons, and not for show, 
orto eat and drink, as at the ‘ball and supper, 
which is the established formula of entertainment 
with the other circles of London society. But 
other objects of interest are not omitted. ere is 
always good music, vocal and instrumental, be- 
cause some of the distinguished vocalists of the 
time are always among the assembly, and always 
ready to assist in the mutual entertainment. 
Artists are invited to bring their portfolios with 
them ; the newest books, engravings, and illus- 
trated works lie upon the tables. Of conversation 
there is no lack. Among the hAabitués of this 
society there are some eminent talkers, who always 
gather round them a knot of attentive listeners, 
and if the rooms are large you will see several of 
these cireles dotted about, each indicating some 
personage of note for its centre.” 

“The Australian papers,” says the London 


Atheneum, “ are beginning to ask the question— 


where is Dr. Leichhardt? The time has already 
elapsed, according to his own estimate, when he 








equal fortunes with the perfect preservation of in- 


had passed, saying. in justification of the proceed- 
ing, that he feared he might never return from his 
great journey, and was anxious that the knowledge 
which he had already gained should not be lost. 
He departed again, in high spirits, into the pathless 
wilderness, and has never since been heard of or 
seen.” ; 

Among the new publications advertised in Paris, 
is a book entitled Love Letters (Lettres d’ Amour). 
The author, M. Julien Lemer, has had the curious 
idea of collecting into one volume the most cele- 
brated love letters, the chefs d’@uvre of tender 
correspondence, a style of composition in which 
France has always been pre-eminent. Héloise, 
Ninon de |’Enclos, Mad'lle de |’ Espinasse, Rous- 
seau, and Mirabeau, of course, hold their places ; 
but what is more surprising is that we are told 
that contemporary writers, Béranger, P. L. Courier, 
Jules Sandeau, and Arséne Houssaye, will contri- 
bute to the work. The advertisement is so ambi- 
guously worded as to induce the belief that the 
letters of those gentlemen were written in their 
individual capacities. 

A Paris correspondent of the Tribune furnishes 
an anecdote of the bookseller’s counter apropos to 
the recent holiday sales in that city :—* Among 
the reminiscences called up by the late Christmas 
festivities, is an incident which occurred a few years 
ago in the book shop of Gosselin & Co., famous 
for the elegance and richness of their bindings. It 
appears that in this shop were two superb copies of 
Victor Hugo’s Orieatales, which had excited the 
longings of a young artist, a friend of M. Gosselin, 
who frequently came into the shop and amused 
himself with admiring these beautiful books, which 
were marked at 150 franes each, and were thus, 
alas! quite out of reach of the slender resources of 
an artist’s purse. One evening, just before New- 
Year’s, the young man was in the shop, admiring, 
as usual, the splendid books, when a young lady, 
simply but richly dressed, and followed by a ser- 
vant, entered, and addressing herself te the young 
man, whom she mistook for the master of the shop, 
said to him, ‘I wish to find some very elegant 
book ; something very choice and beautiful, and, 
if possible, a little out of the common way ; and I 
shall be glad, Monsieur, if you can aid me in find- 
ing what I want.’ The young man bowed, and 
replied that he had precisely such a work as she 
described, and ieneabata iately displayed one of the 
two beautiful volumes on which his heart was set. 
The young lady, delighted with the book, inquired 


here is the price of both the copies ; the second,there- 
fore, belongs to me ;’ and handing over the louis 
d'or, he took possession of the long-coveted yo- 
lume. The young lady was the Princess Marie, 
so much beloved and so much regretted,” 


of novels, novelettes, and plays, was pleasantly 
surprised the other day by a note from Mr. R 
informing him that a sum of several 


was in Mr. R.’s hands. It seems that the 
ith one 


jan’s novels, and took this agreeable way of testi- 
fying his admiration. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Corennacen, Jan. 1, 1850. 


minister of Weimar. But he had the misfor- 


inflection, little of the poetic capa- 
city and of the Teutonic tongue. 
True, most or all of his works wore a German 
as well as a Danish dress; but men who 
write in a fo idiom, however learned or 
labored their efforts may be, always want the 
freedom which cas, ik be, Acheme, 40.08 
conciseness which recommends a prose essay. 
So with the Dane: his German plays are but 
poor fruit from the tree which produced the 


ora ta tices hie eno 
Since his his autobiograph 


, revised 

of late ears by himself, has in a trio 
octavos. is work sha- 

dows forth with a simplicity and modesty rarely 


seen in such publications, the birth 
lopment of that oyewed ps which, during a 


long life of letters, prod so many dramatic, 
lr, and romantic works. Outside the au- 

r’s own existence the book is of interest, as it 
contains acute analyses of the characters and 


tion, is Prof. A. 8. Oersted’s “ History of my 
Life and Times.” The author, who is hardly less 
for his | lore than his brother, 
scientific knowledge, 
Soseaiel € fitoal hmate te Bocsatk a 
t c an 
the neighboring nations, and to have known 
the actors in them; and he discusses both men 
and events philosophically. He notes the 
effects of m vee sa and bf German 
ethics u orthern develo ives a 
true and I livel ee aoe vian 
society and politics. Both he and his brother 
= ve. latter celebrated the other day 
semi-centennial anniv of his accession 
his : 


li 
to at w time the 
the Univ vitae e, testified their 


po brought before us the seulptor’s boy- 
hood and youth. Thiele, who was sent to 
Rome oe en tae ae 
artist’s death, found in rooms, among the 
a Oe accumulate in 
a large studio, a mass of old correspondence 
and manuscript, which the owner had thrown 
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this form we have them in the present vo- 


representations—as 
marble—of the artist’s noblest and most beau- 
tiful creation. 

Glowing accounts—the wares of the Ameri- 
can re-cast in English moulds—of Jenn 
Lind's pr 


sorts of Californian rumors are in circulation, 
to the effect that enormous sums have been 
received by her bankers in Stockholm—the 
results of her heavy drafts upon American 
enthusiasm and Yankee curiosity, which have 
been duly honored. One account states the 


amount at 400,000 dollars banco. 
The son ign’s visit may draw atten- 
tion to the land produces such 


gies, and lead at length to the investigation 
and elucidation, by American scholars, of those 
wonderful treasures, now lying half-hidden b 
their own accumulations,—the Literature 
History of Scandinavia. 

D. W. F. 





THE LAUREATE. 
BY A ——, 


Wnuo would not be 





To keep him merry, 
And nothing to do but pocket his gold ! 


*Tis I would be the Laureate bold ! 
When the days are hot, and the sun is strong, 
I'd lounge in the gateway all the day long, 
With her majesty’s footmen in crimson and gold. 
I'd care not a pin for the waiting-lord, 
But I'd lie on my back on the smooth green sward, 
With a straw in my mouth, and an open vest, 
And the cool wind blowing upon my breast, 
And Id vacantly stare at the clear blue sky, 
And watch the clouds, as Jistless as I, 
Lazily, lazily ! a 
And I'd pick the moss, and daisies white, 
And ehew their stalks with a nibbling bite ; 
And I’d let my fancies roam abroad 
In search of a hint for a birthday ode, 
Crazily, crazily ! 
Oh, that would be the life for me ; 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle all day to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
Trance-somely, trance-somely ! 
Then the chambermaids that clean the rooms, 
Would come to the windows and rest on their 


With their saucy caps and their crisped hair, 
And they’d toss their heads in the fragrant air, 
And say to each other, “ Just look down there, 
At the nice young man, so tidy and small, 
Who is paid for writing on nothing at all, 









ould 
ies ae Sart cud spneh Foes strife, 

ith the Laureate’s wine, and the Laureate’s pay 
And no deductions at quarter-day ? é 
Oh, that would be the post for me ! 


The Laureate bold, 
With my butt of sherry, 
To keep me merry, 


all And nothing to do but to pocket my gold ! 


Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads, 





MR. TITMARSH’S RECOGNITION OF THE BROAD 
WAY SWELL IN EUROPE. 


From THackeRay’s new , the “ Kicklebu 
if hine”} rys on the 


“ Amonc the travellers in Europe who are daily 


mul in numbers and inereasin 
prodi-| ienticr, the United States" dandice mat x 


be omitted. 


They seem as rich as the Milo: 
of old da 


; erowd in European capi 


tals, they have elbowed out of the ol 
country many hotels we used to 
frequent; they the French fashion of 


dressing rather than ours; and the 


handsomer beards than English oes 


some are found to flourish and shoot up 
y when introduced into a new soil. 
e seem to be as well dressed as Pari 
sians and as handsome [small compliment that 
last, Mr. Titmarsh], though somewhat more 
delicate than the native English roses. 
They drive the finest carriages, they keep the 
grandest houses, they uent the grandest 
company—and in a word, the Broadway Swell 
has now taken 2 Soo 
— amongst the grandees of Europe. He 
is nd of asking Count Reineck to dinner, and 
Grafinn Laura will condescend to look kindly 
— a gentleman who has millions of dollars. 
ere comes a pair of New Yorkers. Behold 
yee 7 4 curling —_ their ‘ee 20 
primrose gloves cambric 

iefs, and the ptintaes 


stylish-looking 
spoke thes ? she asks of aon 
now i 
cine ms ves a twinkls of his eye. “Oh, 
that, in is Madame La de 
Magador—it’s a French title.” 
BOSTON AND BRUSSELS COMPARED. 


{From “ Across the Atlantic;” Sketches of a Summe' 
Tour by an Englishman, just published in London } 
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There seemed to me, however, to be a union 
of the British and Continental in its exterior 


as well as the bright 
clean aspect. of houses—three features 
which would not immediately, or of themselves, 
recall London or Liverpool to the mind. 
Moreover, the n of the houses, in 
some few of the streets, reminds you of France 
rather than England. So do the green blinds 
to the windows. So does the way in which 
the names are written up on their shops— 
stores they call them which, being 
inseri i black boards, 
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are not to criticise, but only to admire and to 

y for; the children habited as French chil- 

foes y are; the workmen with their 

blue blouses and fat blue trowsers, just for all 

the world reminding you of the workmen’s 
an 


French or German town. 

He would soon be undeceived, too. Firstly, 
by the cleanliness of everything around him. 
premgpay, irr ng ae ie sa Rares to 
ther on, t of a good substantial row 
of red brick = ishing from his mind 
all recollections of continental cities, and re- 


placing them by certain points of view in the 
outskirts of his own metropolis. 


Through the 





carriages | Faliero. In these last Sign 
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other in the States. | 





A. Patti, ori Lorini, Sanquirico, and Bene- 
ventano. is exquisite music must have de- 
lighted and refre all its hearers by its 


sparkle and brillianey. As a test of Signorina 
Farodi’s comic powers it may be called success- 
ful, though by no means startlingly so. This 
lady’s feeling and genius | her more 
strongly to a , for which also her appear- 
ance is more adapted, Nevertheless she sang 
brilliantly : the Una Voce is one of her best 
efforts; not so, in our idea, is her version of 
Di Tanti Paipiti, which she gave in the 
Singing Lesson. We have before remarked 
that her ornaments are forced and strained in 
this air, and, well as it suits her voice, we 
would er to hear her sing anything else. 
The other performers acquitted themselves 
well, and the whole formed a charming even- 
ing for the lovers of Rossini. 

Thursday evening saw the house almost 
deserted, for the benefit of Signorina Amalia 
Patti. The. programme comprised scenes 
from Norma, Signorina Parodi; an act from 
Gemma di Vergy; and one from Marino 
ora Barili Patti 
appeared. One would have thought this at- 


Lucrezia cy is announced for Monday. 
The plans for the new Opera House seem 
to be ing more consistency ; in other words, 


everything is arranged but—the money. This 
important item seems to depend upon the 
sympathy or speculation of the wealthy, many 
of whom having shares in the present Opera 
House, will not be likely to join in another 
similar undertaking. Nevertheless, nothing, 
we believe, is denied to American enterprise ; 
so before long we may see this monstrous 
building in full progress. Its success after- 

as an Opera House, is a matter we 
very much doubt. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


WE have various polkas and songs from W. Hall 
& Son, to which we would call the attention of 
the musical world. 

The “Grande Polka de Concert,” by W. V. 
Wallace, is one of some pretension, and, with all 
this composer's grace, combines almost a study in 
octaves which will suit some pianoforte-players. 

“Barnum’s Polka” and “The Very Last 
Polka,” the first by Theodore Eisfeld, the latter by 
F. Bernard, are both good, and may be classed 
among the best that have been produced this 
season 


“The Firemen’s Polka,” by William Dressler, 
will please by its animation and character. 

“ The Champagne Schottisch,” also by the same 
composer, is one of the best we have seen, and 
should become popular from its freshness of 


the melody. 


In vocal music, we must notice Wallace’s Ro- 


difficulty for a soprano voice ; the brilliancy of 
effect, however, would repay study ; moreover, the 
words are well set and will sing easily, a matter 
too often neglected. — 

“The Star of Jove,” a Serenade, by the same 
author, composed to words by G. P. Morris, is 
a reminiscence of his opera of Maritana, 
but a very agreeable one. The melody flows 
well, and is adapted to the compass of ordinary 
voices. “The Esill to his Sister,” also by Wal- 
lace, is a more simple air. 

“The Lily Bello,” written and composed by 

B. L. Smith, is a graceful little melody, that 
to prove attractive. All these 
W. Hall & Son, are remarkable their 
of type.and neataess of appearance. - - 


J 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


Tue Albion newspaper has just presented its read- 
ers with a large sized line engraving by Burt, as 
the annual print for the new year. The subject is 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is executed with force 
and accuracy ; and will, no doubt, prove thorough- 
ly acceptable to the supporters of that journal as 
one of the time-honored landmarks of the Great 
Metropolis, and of the World. We may remark, 
that no journal better keeps along the “ even tenor 
of its way” than our friend the Albion. It has a 
specialty of its own—the English interest in Ame- 
rica—which it feels to be strong enough to be 
maintained with proper respect and courtesy for all 
others. We have met the editor, Mr. Young, in 
these columns within the year in the independent 
capacity of translator of Beranger—an indication 
of the direction of his sympathies, in the abundant 
literary supply, from his own pen and the foreign 
magazines, of his weekly journal, which is far 
from being superseded by the capacious reprints of 


. the day. 


The manifold labor of Prof. Hows in connexion 
with the dramatic interest in this city, awakens 
expectation whenever he is announced for a public 
appearance in any character. As an elocutionist 
he is well known, and, accordingly, to the first 
lecture of his course of “ Shakspearian Readings,” 
an intelligent and appreciative audience assembled 
at Stuyvesant Institute on Tuesday evening of 
last week. The subject was “ Macbeth,” and 
familiar as we are with that story, the zeal with 
which the reader pursued it in all its movements 
of character and situation—as if he were in reality 
reading for life or death—riveted the attention of 
the company. In change of tone, suited to the 
changing persons of the scene, the Professor 
showed a remarkable power of assumption ; and in 
many of the bolder passages he charged home 
upon the audience with a spirit and energy which, 
in the theatre, would have inevitably brought down 
the house. From the well known notions of Prof. 
Hows on the subject of elocution, we would have 
preferred to hear him in one of the more familiar 
aud colloquial plays ; an opportunity we hope to 
enjoy during the course; remarking, meanwhile, 
that of all the readers of Shakspeare who have 
presented themselves to our community, Prof. 
Hows may claim an equal share of diligence and 
enthusiasm with the best of them. The future 
readings will be given on Wednesday instead of 
Thursday evenings. The next topic is “ Hamlet,” 
for the 19th inst. 

The Republic has a sketch of Mr. Clay as he 
appeared in the House of Representatives on occa- 
sion of the recent funeral of a member of Con- 
gress:—“ The Senate of the United States was 
then eure mer a its mem- 
bers passed u aisle and took the seats assign- 
ed them, the Vice President taking his place at the 
Speaker's left. Mr. Clay was not in this proces- 
sion, but had entered the house alone, and taken 
his seat immediately in front of the Speaker. He 
did not remove his blue cloth cloak, but remained 
well, wrapped up and unvarying in his position. 
We had never before seen him look so much like 
an old, old man. The dampand gloomy day had 
perhaps conspired with the ing scene to depress 
him ; or it may be that he was not in health, We 
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paratively untrod field of science. 

Passengers by the steamer Isabel of the 17th :— 
Prof. Agassiz and son, Count Portales, Drs. Jones 
and LeConte, Messrs. Mason and Adams, of the 
Coast Survey, and Gen. Totten, U. S. A. 

The leading cities of the United States rate thus, 
under the new census, as to population :— 

850. 


1850. 

New York, 517,000 

Philadelphia, 409,000 

Baltimore, 169,000 

New Orleans, 145,000 

Boston, 135,000 

Cincinnati, 116,000 

Brooklyn, 96,000 

Pittsburgh, 83,000 

&t. Louis, 81,000 

Louisville, Buffalo, and Washington 
42,000. 

A letter has been received from Mr. Layard, 
dated Bagdad, Nov. 20, 1850, in which, speaking 
of the sculptures he is sending to the University of 
‘Oxford, he says :—* The sculptures unfortunately 
were on the same raft with one of the lions, which 
was wrecked between this place and Burrah, and 
above a month elapsing before their recovery, they 
were too late for the vessel by which 1 had hoped 
to forward them to England. They have since, 
therefore, remained at Burrah with the rest of the 
antiquities; but I hope to ship them next month, 
and it is probable they may be with you in the 
spring.” Mr. Layard also regrets that “ the sculp- 
tures which ought to have been shipped two years 
ago are still lying on the beach at Burrah, and 
have suffered irreparable injury.” He further says: 
— 1 have now deserted Nineveh for the time for 
Babylon, but have not actually commenced exca- 
vations, being without the necessary documents 
from the Porte, and the country aruund Bagdad 
being in an unexampled state of confusion and dis- 
order. In fact, searcely any one can leave the 
gates without a good chance of having his throat 
cut, or making a triumphal re-entry in his shirt.” 

It appears, from a statistical account, that 65 
physicians have died in Paris since the Ist of 
January, 1849. Paris contains at present 1,051 
physicians and surgeons. In 1849, there were 
1,389, of whom 86 have since left Paris. Of 
these 12 have emigrated to California. Among 
the deceased are the celebrated names of Allard, 
Baron, Blainville, Blandin, Bourgery, Capuron, 
Fouquier, Marjolin, Mojon, and Prus. There are 
now in Paris, besides physicians and surgeons, 178 
officiers de santé, 381 apothecaries, and 330 mid- 
wives. The arrondissement of St. Denis alone 
contains 111 physicians and surgeons, and 37 
officiers de santé. That of Sceaux, 49 physicians 
and surgeons, and 20 oficiers de santé, forming 
a total of 2,457 persons belonging to the medical 
profession in the whole department of the Seine, 
not including apothecaries and midwives. During 
the year 1850, the faculty of Paris received 236 
eee the diploma of doctor in me- 

iné. 
aa Branson, = — has ae to 

new method of pro- 
discing plates far printing ferns, be: 


sea weeds, 


are about 








Cig letters. The object | dicta 


ry the surface, to render 


the plant itself. ‘The novelty of the process con- 


.| sists in causing the plant, so to speak, to engrave 


itself, and also in the substitution of a cheap cast- 
ing in brass for an expensive copperplate engrav- 
ing. Electrotype plates may be deposited on the 
bronzed gutta percha, and a similar result obtain- 
ed ; but I have found the brass casting to answer 
equally weil, and it has the advantage of being 
more durable, cheaper, and more expeditious.” 

A discovery of a valuable lead mine has just 
been made near Dubuque, Iowa, which is deserib- 
ed in a letter in the newspapers, as follows :— 
“ The shaft enters a large cave, from twelve to 
fifteen feet high, and almost completely covered 
with mineral. There is one piece, lying along the 
north wall, forty-eight feet long, and, without ex- 
aggeration, | would say that it is three feet square. 
On the north side, at the top, there is one of the 
finest sights I ever saw. ‘There is an immense 
body in square blocks, eight or nine inches square. 
This cave is eighteen hundred feet Jong, but the 
mineral does not show in the entire length. There 
is one more place which I must speak of. There 
are two sheets hanging down from the cap, about 
six feet ten or twelve inches thick, and sixty feet 
long. They are as white as snow. The cave is 
about fifteen feet wide, and in most places is com- 
pletely covered, bottom and top, with the precious 
stuff. I think we can take out one thousand 
dollars’ worth a day for twenty days in succes- 
sion.” 

The United Service Journal inserts a clever 
sketch, from a correspondent, of the personnel of 
her Majesty’s general officers :—“ I came up to 
Londun a few days ago, where I am a perfect 
stranger. A military friend kindly undertook to 
show me the sights; and, amongst others, took 
me to a very handsome building in Waterloo-place, 
which I have since learnt is the United Service 
Club. The building is handsome, rooms lofty, 
and well decorated ; but I was surprised to see 
that all the occupants were very old gentlemen, 
grey or bald, all complaining of something or other : 
the greater part were sitting round the fire, but 
some were trying to walk up and down the room, 
and others, with trampets to their ears, trying to 
hear what their neighbors were saying. I said to 
my friend, ‘Is this an asylum for infirm gentle- 
men?’ He laughed, and replied, ‘ This is the cele- 
brated United Service Club, and all those you see 
are generals and colonels, the greater part anxious- 
ly looking for employment. You see that gentle- 
man trying to walk across the room, he was dis- 
appointed at not getting the Bombay command ; 
and that with the severe asthmatic cough is look- 
ing for North America.” ‘Good God! I said ; 
‘ is it possible that it is to these the commander- 
in-chief has to look for officers to command our 
colonies? Are these the leaders of the justly-cele- 
brated British army? In two years there wil! not 
be one to tell the tale of battles won.’ My 
friend said, ‘You are not aware, perhaps, 
though the Seripture says that threescore years 
and ten shall be the age of man, that, by the mili- 


great privilege.” 
l 
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passion for Mme. Grand, who certainly did no 
win him or any one else by the fascination of be; 
wit or conversation. For thirty or forty years, the 
| bon-mots of M. de Talleyrand were more (je. 
quently repeated and more generally admired thay 
those of any living man. reason was obyi. 
ous, Few men uttered so many, and yet fewer 
any equally good. By a happy combination of | 
neatness in language and ease and suavity of man. 
ner, with archness and sagacity of thought, his sar- 
casms assumed a garb at once so courtly and s 
careless, that they often diverted almost as much as 
they could mortify even their immediate objects, 
His humorous reproof to a gentleman vaunting 
with self-complacency the extreme beauty of his 
mother, and apparently implying that it might ac- 
count for advantages in person in her desecndants, 
is well known: “ C’était done,” said he, “ Mon- 
sieur votre pére qui n’était pas si bien.” The {ol- 
lowing is more recent, but the humor of it hardly 
less arch or less refined. The celebrity of M. de 
Chateaubriand, the vainest of mortals, was on the 
wane. About the same time, it happened to be 
easually mentioned in conversation that Chateau- 
briand was affected with deafness, and complained 
bitterly of that infirmity. “Je comprends,” said 
Talleyrand ; “ depuis qu’on a cessé de parler de 
lui, il se croit sourd.”"—-Lord Holland's Foreign 
Reminiscences. 

We may add two anecdotes of Talleyrand 
from memory, which we are not quite certain to 
have seen in print. The name of a man of rank 
in France, who, before the Restoration, had taken 
great pride in his relationship to Napoleon, being 
mentioned in society, some one present asked 
whether he was really a kinsman of the Emperor! 
“ Autrefois, oui; & present, non !” was the signi- 
fieant reply. The following originated in a Lon- 
don salon. An attractive lady of rank having 
made some ineffectual attempts to engage Talley- 
rand in conversation, as a last effort required his 
opinion of her gown. He opened his eyes, sur- 
veyed his handsome questioner from her bust to her 
ancles, and then examining the robe in question, 
observed, with entire gravity, “ Madame, elle 
commence trop tard, et elle finit trop tét.”—Edin- 
burgh Review for Jan. 

The vanity of Mirabeau exposed him, it is said, 
to a droll reproof. At some important politica! 
crisis he was descanting in society on the qualities 
requisite in a minister to extricate the crown, the 
assembly, and the nation, from the difficulties io 
which they were involved, viz. great knowledge, 
great genius, acquaintance and perhaps connexion 
with the upper ranks, some common feelings with 
the lower classes, a power of g and of 
writing eloquently and readily, familiarity with the 
world, the popularity of a martyr from recent pro- 
secution, and many others, which it was obvious 
enough that he thought were united in himself 
« All this is true,” said a friend, “ but you have 
omitted one of his qualities.” “ No—surely '!— 
what do you mean?” “Should he not,” replied 
the same sarcastic friend, “be very much pitted 
with the small-pox ?~"(Holland’s Reminiscences.) 

When Brutus asked Julius Cesar how many 
veal cutlets he had eaten that morning for break- 





‘fast, whet was his reply? “ Zt tu Brute.” 
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A Comic Story.—In reply to G.’s inquiry (vol. 
ii. p. 89) as to a comic story about one Sir Gam- 
‘er Vans, 1 have pleasure in communicating 
what little information I have on the subject. 
Some years ago, when I was quite a boy, the story 
was told me by an Irish clergyman, since deceas- 
ed. He spoke of it as an old Irish tradition, but 
did not give his authority for saying so. The 
story, a8 he gave it, contained no allusion to an 
« aunt” or “mother.” Ido not know whether it 
will be worthy of publication ; but here it is, and 
you can make what use of it you like :—* Last 
Sunday morning at six o’clock in the evening, as 
I was sailing over the tops of the mountains in 
my little boat, I met two men on horseback riding 
on one mare: so I asked them, ‘ Could they tell 
me whether the little old woman was dead yet, 
who was hanged last Saturday week for drowning 
herself in a shower of feathers? They said they 
could not positively inform me, but if I went to 
Sir Gammer Vans he could tell me all about it.’ 
‘But how am I to know the house?’ said I. 
‘ Ho, ’tis easy enough,’ said they, ‘ for it’s a brick 
house, built entirely of flints, standing alone by 
itself in the middle of sixty or seventy others 
just like it.’ ‘Oh, nothing in the world is easier,’ 
said I. ‘ Nothing can be easier,’ said they: so I 
went on my way. Now this Sir G. Vans was a 
giant, and bottle-maker. And as all giants, who 
are bottle-makers, usually pop out of a little thumb 
bottle from behind the door, so did Sir G. Vans. 
‘How d’ye do?’ says he. ‘ Very well, I thank 
you, says I. ‘ Have some breakfast with me ?’ 
‘With all my heart, says I. So he gave me a 
slice of beer, and a cup of cold veal: and there 
was a little dog under the table that picked up all 
the crumbs. ‘Hang him, saysI. ‘No, don’t 
hang him, says he: ‘ for he killed a hare yester- 
day. And if you don’t believe me, I’ll show you 
the hare alive in a basket’ So he took me into 
his garden to show me the curiosities. In one 
corner there was a fox hatching eagles’ eggs; in 
another there was an iron apple tree, entirely co- 
vered with pears and lead ; in the third there was 
the hare which the dog killed yesterday alive in 
the basket; and in the fourth there were twenty- 
four hipper switches threshing tobacco, and at 
the sight of me they threshed so hard that they 
drove the plug through the wall, and through a 
little dog that was passing by on the other side. 
I, hearing the dog howl, jumped over the wall ; 
and turned it as neatly inside out as possible, 
when it ran away as if it had not an hour to live. 
Then he took me into the park to show me his 
deer: and I remembered that I had a warrant in 
my pocket to shoot venison for his majesty’s din- 
ner. So I set fire to my bow, poised my arrow, 
and shot amongst them. _I broke seventeen ribs on 
one side, and twenty-one and a half on the other ; 
but my arrow clean through without ever 
touching it, and the worst was I lost my arrow: 
however, I found it again in the hollow of a tree. 
I felt it; it felt clammy. I smelt it; it smelt 
honey. ‘Oh, oh! said I,‘ here’s a bee’s nest, 
when out sprang a covey of partridges. I shot at 
them ; some say I killed eighteen ; but I am sure 
I killed thirty-six, besides a dead salmon which 
was flying over the bridge, of which I made the best 
apple pie I ever tasted.” Such is the story ; I can 
answer for its general accuracy. I am quite at 
sea as to the meaning and orthography of “ hipper 
switches,”—having heard, not seen, the story. 


Ss. @. 
—Notes and Queries. 


Forciste Experience —The Dumfries Courier 
Teports that the most forcible preacher in Scotland 
“a young clergyman of hereulean ability—has 
been rather too forcible : for half an hour he ex- 

his energy on the pulpit ; at last the front 
gave way, and the preacher pitched into the area of 
the a. severely hurting the precentor in his 


Symraray.—An Irish counsel bein questioned 
by a judge to know “ for whom he mI concern- 
ed,” re ‘I am concerned, my lord, forthe 
Plaintiff, but I am employed by the defendant.” 
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AMERICAN RIVERS. 


In England rivers all are males— 
For instance, Father Thames. 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 
Finds them ma’mselles or dames. 


Yes, here the softer sex presides 
Aquatic, I assure ye, 
And Mrs. Sippy rolls her tides 
Responsive to Miss Souri. ’ 
—James Smith. 


The following communication may not prove 




































































uninteresting to the reading world: “ told 
me the other day that told that if 
would only him, he would without 
any compunction ; for that , although a 
——, was nota , and that he never ‘ 
and this fact told , and even ‘ 
as well as himself. Although told 
me this in confidence, stil! I know will not 
blame me for repeating it; for can 


corroborate it if he happens not to be gone to 

Puzztinec Questions.—The following puzzling 
questions were put, among uthers, by Charles Lamb 
to Coleridge :— 

“ Whether God loves a lying angel better than a 
true man ?” 

“ Whether the archangel Uriel could knowingly 
afirm an untruth, and whether if he could he 
would ?” 

“ Whether the higher order of seraphim illumi- 
nati ever sneer ?” 

“ Whether an immortal and amenable soul may 
notcome to be damned at lust, and the man never 
suspect it beforehand ?” 

Minp anp Bopy.—Old Sir James Herring 
was remonstrated with for not rising earlier. 
“Ah,” said he, “I can make up my mind to it, but 
cannot make up my body.” 

Cuarity or a Miser.—An illiterate person who 
always volunteered to “go round with the hat,” 
but was suspected of sparing his own pocket, over- 
hearing once a hint to that effect, replied: “ Other 
gentlemen puts what they thinks proper, and so do 
I. Charity’s a private concern, and what I give is 
nothing to nobody !”—Hoop. 

Two Evits.—* There are only two bad things 
a this world,” says Hannah More: “sin and 
bile.” 

Domestic Erocu.—*I knew an excellent old 
lady,” says the author of the Lift for the Lazy, 
“who always dated from the time ‘when their 
horses ran away.’ To be sure it was a remarkable 
hegira, and she used to remark, in describing it, 
that ‘she put the firmest reliance on providence 
till the breeching broke, and then she gave up.’” 

Tue Suor Vistste.—A shopkeeper once wrote 
to his sister—‘ Our aged father died yesterday of 
a large assortment of disorders.” 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


*,* Mr. J. G. Havitanp, at his Periodical and 
Newspaper Store, No, 422} Broadway, near 
Canal Street, will receive subscriptions for 


the Literary World. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


A. Hart, Philadelphia, intends issuing the follow- 
ing works:—The Sisters, a Novel, by Valentine 
Vox. The Bridal and the Bridle ; or, a Honey 
Moon in the East. Kingsford on Plank Roads. 
Nobody’s Son; or, the Adventures of Percival 
Maberry. Nell Gwynne; or, the Court of the 
Stuarts: a Historical Novel complete. Overman’s 
Handbook for Moulding in Sand, Cement, and 
‘Metal forms. Bertie : a Humorous Novel, by the 
author of “ Nag’s Head.” Mississippi Scenes, in- 

ing the Legend of Black Creek. The Sea 
King, a Novel, by the author of “ Scourge of the 
Ocean.” The Initials, a new Edition. A Trea- 
tise on the Manufacture and Working of Steel.’ 





Manager’s and Carder’s Guide, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. A new Novel, by the author of 
“ Linda.” A Night at the Ugly Man’s and other 
Sketches, by Simon Suggs. Polly Peablossom’s 
Wedding and other Tales, by T. A. Barke. Solo- 
mon Slug and his Five Love Adventures. Stu- 
art's Dictionary of Architecture, with 1000 Cop- 
perplate Engravings. The Maid of Canal street, 
by Miss Leslie ; and Macaulay’s Miscellanies, a 
new Edition, 5 vols., large type. The Art of 
Dyeing Silk, Woollen, and Worsted Goods, single 
and two colored Damasks, Moreens, &c., com- 
prising 800 Receipts. 

Puittirs on Insurance. New Eprrion.—The 
author is preparing a new edition of this work, 
which will be ready early in the season, in which 
the doctrinal propositions will be put in a distinct 
form in each subjection, successively numbered. 
The decisions since last edition will be incorporated. 
Mr. A. Harr is the Philadelphia publisher. 

J. 8. Redfield has in press a beautiful volume, 
entitled Episodes of Insect Life, by “Acheta Do- 
mestica.” 





(> Mr. C. W. James, No. 1 Harrison street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
for the Western States, assisted by J. R. Smiru, 
J. T. Dent, Jason ‘Tayror, J. W. Arnmsrrone, 
Perrin Locxe, W. Ramsay, Dr. Josuva Waps- 
worth, ALEXANDER R. Laws, A. J. Sminey. 

> Mr. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for Ata- 
BAMA and TENNESSEE, assisted by B. B. Brerr. 

I> Mr. Israex E. James, No. 182 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, is our General Travelling 
Agent, for the Sournern and Sovru-WesTexNn 
States, assisted by Wm. H. Wenn, Joun Cox.ins, 
James Deerinc, A. Kink Wetuineron, E. A. 
Evans, James Ciark, P. Locke, and Jos. Butron, 


SATTLER’S 
COSMORAMAS, 


Corner Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 








THE FIRST SECTION, 
Containing a Collection of Twenty-six Views of 


Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Arabia, 
will be exhibited until the 8th March ; after that date, all 


these will be replaced by New Views, equally interest- 
ing. 18 3 


COGSWELL’S PANORAMA 


CALIFORNIA AND THE ISTHMUS 
OF DARIEN. 


NOW OPEN 

AT THE MINERVA ROOMS, 406 BROADWAY. 

This is the first opportunity ever offered to the public of 
seeing a correct and full re ntation of the Cities, Vil- 
lages, Valleys, Missions, Bays, Rivers, Mining 
&c., together with the Picturesque Ruins, Public Build- 
ings, Religious Processions, Holiday Fétes of the City of 
Panama, Crossing the Isthmus. Chagres River, Manners 
and Customs of the People. Admittance Y5 cents. Com- 
mence at 7¥ o'clock. precisely. Open every evening during 
the’ week. Exhibition every Saturday and Wednesday 
afternoon, commencing at 3 P. M. fl 4 


SHAKSPEARE READING. 


PROF. HOWS 
WILL READ 


HAMLET, 
AT THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 


On Wednesday Evening next, Fed. 19. 


To commence at 8 o'clock. 


Tickets Fifty cents. To be obtained at the door, and at 
usual places. 


N.B. The and following Readings of the 
Course will be given on Wednesday Evening in each weet 
announced. 


instead of Thursday, as before 














The American Complete Cotton Spinner and 


Now York, Feb. 15, 1851. f15 It 
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The American Sportsman. 


—o— 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this day, 


HINTS TO SPORTSMEN; 
Embracing 


Notes on Shooting, the Habits of the Game Birds 
and Wild Fowl of America, the Dog, the 
Gun, the Field, and the Kitchen, 


BY E. J. LEWIS, M.D., 
Editor of * Youstt on the Dog.” 


In one handsome volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth, 
with woodcuts. 


This little volume is presented as the practical work of 
& practical spor and will be found to contain many 
original hints and remarks of interest to all lovers of field 
spirts. The tyro in the art of shooting will also meet in it 
with many minutia of essentiai importance to his comfort 
and success, which are hardly to be found in any similar 
work, 





L. & B. also Publish, 
YOUATT ON THE DOG, 


Edited by Lewis. One very handsome volume crown 8vo. 
with numerous woodcuts. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING, 


Edited by Porter. One very neat octavo volume, with 
many plates. 


SKINNER'S DOG AND SPORTSMAN. 


One volume royal 12mv. extra cloth, with plates, 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, 


Edited by Skinner. One volume 8vo. with many illustra- 
tions. 


YOTATT & CLATER’S HORSE DOCTOR, 


One volume 12mo. cloth. 
fis 


NEW MEDICAL AND DENTAL 


WORKS 
NOW READY. 


RANKIN'S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences. No. Xil., for January, 1851. Price 
$1 50 per yenr; 75 cents per number. Being a Practica! 
and Analytical Digest of the contents of the principal 
British and Continental Medical W orks published daring 
the preceding: six months, together with a series of Criti 
cal Keports on the Progress of Medicine during the same 


riod. 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF ME- 
dical Science, for February, 1e51. Edited by Francis 
Smith, V.D., and John B. Riddie, M.D. ublished 
monthly at &3 = annum, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DENTAL MEDICINE. 
Being a Compendium of Medical Science as connected 
with the Stady of Dental Surgery. By Thos. E Bond, 
M.D), Protessor of Special Pathology and Therapeutics 
in the Battimoge ope tbe gg Surgery. 1 vol. 8vo. 

ETHER AND CHLOROFORM, their employment in 
Surgery, Dentistry, rainy, Tharepeaties, &c. By 
J. oat Flagg. M D., Surgeon Dentist, &c. 1 vol. 12ino. 

HOR\ER'S STUDENT'S GUIDE IN EXTRACTING 
Teeth, with numerous cases in the Surgical Branch of 
Dentistry, and [ilastrations. 12mo. 

MURPHY'S STUDENT'S REVIEW OF CHEMISTRY, 
adupted to the courses as taughtin the various Medic:! 
Schools of the United States. Intended to facilitate 
and assist Students preparing for Examination in this 
Branch of Medical Study. In one volume 12mo. 

THE FAMILY AND SHIP MEDICINE CHEST COM- 

nion: or, a Compendinm of Domestic Medicine, 
urgery, &c., &c., with directions for the Diet and 
Management of the Sick-Room; plain Rules for the Ad 
ministration of Medicines, their Properties and Doses, 
| made &c. By a Practising Physician. One volume royal 





Preparing for Publication : 

CRAIGIE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL AND PA- 
thological Anatomy. 1 vol. &vo. 

JENNER ON THE IDENTITY AND NON-IDEN- 
tity of RY nay and bd Fever. 

THE PHYSICIAN'S ESCRIPTION-BOOK. From 
the Tenth London Edition. 

HOLDEN'S MANUAL OF THE DISSECTIONS OF 
the Haman Bady. 

FORBES ON HAPPINESS—lIts Relation to Work and 


Sowmnede. 
WILLEMENT’S CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
meu PsitapeLruta. 





SCIENCE. 


J. P. NICHOL.—The Planetary System, its Order and 
Physical Structure, with platesand woodcuts. 8vo, 344 
pp., $1 75. 

REICHENBACH.—Researches into the Dynamics of 
Magneti«m, Electricity, Heat, &c, in their Relations 
to Vital Foree. With Notes and Additions by Dr. Ash- 
burner. 8vo., plates, $4. 

THOMAS GRAHAM, F.R.S., &c.—Chemistry, with its 
Applications in the Arts. 8vo. vol. 1, with numerous 
woodcuts, $5. 

D. CAMPBELL (Demonstrator of Chem’ in the Uni- 
versity College, London).—A Practical Text Book of 
Inorganic Chemistry. 12mo. $1 50. 

J. MITCHELL.—A Manaal of Practical Assaying. 8vo. $3. 

J. a —Treatise on the Aduiterations of Food. 
12meo., $1 50. 


FRENCH. 


VIOLETTE ET ARCHAMBAULT.—Dictionnaire des 
Analyses Chimiques. Vol. 1, 8vo. (just published) to 
be in 2 vols., $4 (for the 2 vols.) 

PELOUZE & FREMY.—Couts de Chimie. 3 vols. 8vo., 
and Atlas of Plates, $7 530. 

REGNAULT.—Cours elementaire de Chimie. 4 vols. 
12mo., with numerous woodcuts, 

res EN.—Precis de Chimie industrielle. 8vo. and Atlas, 

75 


Also. the great Medical and Surgical Works of Bourgery, 
y ang: ny — —— Sanaa, Ricord, 
Auvert, Pirogoff, Custe, &c.. for sale by 
H. BAILLIERE, 
169 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
(A few doors West of Broadway, at side of St. Paul's 
Chureh), 
Who being in direct correspondence with the leading 
publishers of London and Paris, can offer their publications 
at moderate prices, and can supply all foreign journals 
with great expedition. 
Books in stock supplied rree or puTy to manent -e 
&c. 1 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 353, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Microscope and its Marvels, Chambers's Papers 
Sor the People. 
2. Colds and Cold Water, Tait'’s Magazine. 
. Light and Damme Da. instil 
. War and the Peace Sharpe's b 
. Autobiography of John Britton, Do. 
. Sack of Rome by the Duke of Bourbon, Spectator. 
. Lawrence's Portrait of Fir Robert Peel, Ezaminer. 
News of the Week, Spectator. 
. Constitution and Fature Destiny of America, Times. 
. Foreign Policy in 1851, Examiner. 
. Taste in Manufactures, Spectator. 
. Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time, Spectator. 
13. Lyrics of the Heart, Examiner. 


With Poetry and Short Articles. 


9" A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. f15 It 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED DOMESTIC BIBLE, 


Now Publishing in Numbers, on the First 
and Fifteenth of each Month. 


In addition to the authorized version, this edition of the 
Bible contains seven hundred illustrations, three steel 
maps, very full references, reflections, notes, questions, 
dates for every day in the year, family record, chronolo- 
gical order, &c. 


To be completed in 25 numbers, ut 25 cents each. 


This work will shortly be completed and ready for sale. 
The price of the volume will be from 7 to 12 dollars, ac- 
cording to the style of binding. 

X77 Agents wanted to dispose of it in every town in the 
United States. Address, post paid, 

SAMUEL HUESTON, 


jist 137 Nassau Street, New York. 


ENGRAVING 


E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in —- style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 


jy20 3m New York. 








[Feb. 15, 
STERLING ENGLISH BOOKS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
200 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Beg to inform the Trade, and peters generally, that 

by a recent arrangement with the English publishers. t)., 

are enabled to offer the following valuable works at ths 
annexed greatly reduced prices: 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES 
Comprising 


I. THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, ani 
Library of Reference: ( an English Gramma 
—Tables of English Verbal, Distingtines:- Preven 
Terme, and Phrases in Latin, renee y bn wy and lta. 
lian, transiated—New and Enlarged English Dictionary 
—Directions for Pronunciation— New Universs| Ga. 
zevieer—Tables of Population and Statistics—1.ist of 
Cities, Bureughs, and Market ‘Towns in the Using 
Kingdom— lations of the General Post-Office—Li,; 
of Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productinns 
—Compendious Classical Dictionary — eee Proper 
Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Wo. 
sdmenCbeepebey and. Wainy -deagpemees Lr, 
a b a pendious Law 
Dictic —Abstract of Tax Acits—Interest and other 
Tables—Forms of Epistolary Address—ables of Prece- 
dency—Synopsis of the British and Tables of 
Number, Money, Weights and Measures. By SAMUEL 
MAUNDER, 18th edition, revised throughout and 
greatly enlarged. Foolscap 8vo., near 900 pages, $2. 


Il. THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and Brief Notices of 
above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations, 
from the Earl e-t Period of History, firming a New and 
Complete Dicti nary of Universal Biography. By SA. 
MUEL MAUNDER. New edition, revised throughout, 
ue Copious Supplement. Foolscap 8vo., 913 pages, 


Ill. THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
TREASURY: A New and Popular Encyclopedia of 
Science and the Belles Lettres, including all branches of 
Science and every subject connected Liiera: ure and 
Art. The whole written in a familiar style, adapted to 
the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring 
information on the subjects comprised in the work, and 
also adapted for a Manual of convenient reference tw the 
muve instructed. By SAMUEL MAUNDER. New 
elition, Feap. 8vo., 844 pages, $2. 


IV. THE TREASURY OF HISTORY ; con- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of Universal His- 
tory, Ancient and Modern, and a series of separate hisio- 

ries of e principal Nation that exists, developing 

their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Murai, 
and Social Character of their respective Inhabitants, 
their Religion. Manners and Customs, &c..&c. By SA- 

MUEL MAUNDER. New edition, Foolscap 8vo., 876 

pages, $2 00. 


. THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HIs- 
TORY ; or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature, 
in which the Zoological Characteristics that distinguish 
the different Classes, Genera, and Species, r re comLined 
with a variety of interesting information illustrative of 
the Habits, Instincts, aud General Economy of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom. To which are added, a Syliabus of Prac- 
} ae eae , and aire A — . Embel- 
ished wit Vv on from drawings 
made ly for thie work. By SAMUEL MAUN- 
DER. New edition, Fuolscap 8vo., 812 pages, $2. 





Entirely re-written, much enlarged, and brought 
down to the present time, 


A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and 
Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 
Illustrated with Maps and Pians, By J. R. McCulloch, 

. Anew Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 
a Supplement. One very thick volume 8vo. 1500 
pages, 7 50. 


*,* The present selling price in London 64, 
the price here hus ty a $15. — 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS, comprehending 


Sixty-one Maps, from the latest and most authentic 
80 Engraved on Stee! in the best style. By 


urces. 

Hall, Hughes, Gengra De- 

serine aan Index of 52,500 Necoon Mivel. tlio, 
half Russia, or morocco, $12. 

NEWMAN & BARETTI’S DICTIONARY 
pm. er ae poral oy con mene ane ypoaee 
ggg gg 
mM hint Mar 

*,* The orders of the Trade solicited—to 
whom a Discount will be made from the above 
prices. fib 








Nad i etc 5a 





Ts a a laa 


emg pony Season tickets, $1 ; Sa 
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PROPOSALS 


FOR 
PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 
OF THE 


SPEECHES, FORENSIC ARGUMENTS, AND DIPLOMATIC PAPERS 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Ir Is now twenty years since a portion of the speeches of Mr. WessTeR was given to the public in a collected 
form, but without any considerable editorial prenaration or proper regard to arrangement. Making an important part 
of the political, juridical, and diplomatic history of the country, ss these works anquestionably do. it has for some 
time been a subject of complaint with the pablic. thata complete edition of all the writings of Mr. Wxesster. which 
he should deem proper to form part of such x collection, his not been brought out, with notes and illustrations, made 
necessary by the lap<e of time and changes in public affairs 

Ithas been for some time known to Mr. Wessrer’s friends, that in the leisure from more pressing pursuits he had 
written notes to several of these speeches, and thst others had been prepared by other hands, and we are now happy 
to announce that they have obtained bis that such an edition of his works as the public has long desired to 

should be given to it. 


Of the natare and value of these works it is not necessary for the publishers to spenk ;—both are well known and 
appreciated, as well in Europe as in America. It is proposed to print the contents of the volumes in the following 
order, arranged by the Editor :— 

1. Notice of Mr. Wesster’s Life and Works, by Epwarp Everett. 
2. Speeches and Discussions in Congress. 
3. Orations and Addresses on various public occasions. 
4. Legal Arguments,—Essays. 
5. Diplomatic Papers. 
The work will be comprised in six volumes, of about five hundred pages ench, printed in the best manner, and 


bound in cloth. A finely engraved head of Mr. Weasrer will be given in the first volame, and his autograph will 
accompany every subscriber's copy. ‘The price will be $2 00 a volume, payable on delivery. 


Two hundred copies will be printed on large pxper. and having the autograph, at $3 60 a volume. 
The work will be put to pres= at once, and the publishers hope to deliver it complete early in the ensuing autumn. 


LITTLE AND BROWN, 


112 Washington street, Boston. 








£15 eow4t 








Complete in one vol. 250 pages, Price 50 cents. 


THE DUCHESS; 
OR, WOMAN’S LOVE AND WOMAN'S HATE. 








Opinions of the Press: " 
“This novel possesses all the brilliancy of dialogue and fervor of description that characterize the novels of 
Victor Hugo.’ —Britannia. 


“A romance of violent and unrequited passion, depicted with a deeply interesting trathfulness.""—London 
John Bull. 


“From first to last able and interesting, and we perform a very gratifying duty in recommending the ‘ Duchess’ to 
the public.”—London Morning Post. 


“ This romance contains scenes of crimes, intrigue, chivalry. sorcery. gallant deeds and glowing words, vivid and 
various enough to recommend it to romance readers of all countries and of all ages.”"—London Atheneuin. 


ns A, HART, PUBLISHER, PHILADELPHIA. 
PLANK ROADS! 


This Day is Published—Price 50 ceuts, 
HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND STATISTICS OF 


PLANK ROADS 
In the United States and Canada, 


By W. KINGSFORD, 
Civil Engineer of Hudson River Railroad. 
“It is a scientific and thorough treatise on this new kiud of highway.”"— Evening Bulletin. 
I? A copy will be sent free of postage to any address by the publisher, on receiving 50 cents, postage paid. 


f15 A. HART, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF| DOMBEY AND SON. 
FINE ARTS. BY DICKENS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Lessing's great Historical Picture of the FOR SALE BY THE SINGLE COPY OR IN QUANTITIES, 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS, 


minaiiaoamaamenaiemtaiand  RODBRT CRAIGHEAD, 
pens nen: PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 








e: 























JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 











MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steei Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


G. & B. WESTERMANN BROS., 
GERMAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
290 Broadway, 

Corner of Reade Street, New York, 


fi5tf 





Have just received, amongst others, the following booke 
recently published in Germany :— 


NOV. TESTAMENTUM LATINE Interprete Hieronymo 
ex celeberrimo Cod. Amiutino omnium et ant. et praes- 
tantissimo nunc primum ed. Const. Tischendorf. 
Acced. Tabule Lapidi Incisa. 4to. Lips., 1850. Paper, 
35 25. 

SEPTEM MO’ALLAKAT Carmina Antiquissima Ara- 
bum ad fid. opt. Codd. et edit. rec. Scholia rditionis Cal- 
cutiensis auct. addidit, annotat. crit. adj. Dr. F. A. Ar- 
nold. 4to. Lips., 1850. $4 50 

SCHLEICHEK, die Sprachen Europas in syst. Uebersicht, 
Bonn. 1850. Paper, $1 38. 

ROSE. H., Ausfiihri. Handbuch der Analyt, Chemie. 2 
Bande 5 Aufl. mit vielen Holzschnitten. Brauns. 1851. 
Paper, $7 63. 

LIEBIG, J. u. H. KOPP, Jahres bericht iib. d. Fortschritte 
d. reinen, Pharmaceut. u. techn Chemie, Physik, Mine- 
ralogie u. Geologie fir 1849, 2 Bande. Giessen. 1850 
Paper, $3 50. 

RAMMELSBERG, Lehrb. d. Chemischen Metallargie. 
Berlin. 1850. Paper, $1 75. 

ELSNER, D., die Chemisch-techn, Mittheilungen der 
J:hre 1848-50, Alphnbetisch zusammengestelit. Ber- 
lin. 1851. Paper, 75 cents. 

VOGT, Zoologische Briefe. Naturgeschichte d. lebenden 
und untergegangenen Thiere. In 2 Banden mit 1200 


Holzschnitten. 1. Band. 1,2, Lief. Frankf. 185]. 81 
cents. 


SCHELLEN, d. Electro-magnet. Telegraph in den einzel- 
nen Stadien seiner Entwickelung u. seiner gegenwirt 
Ausbildung a. Anwendung. Mit 166 Holzscha. Braun. 
1850. Paper, $1 75. 


MAY, a Practical Grammar of the Swedish Language. 
Stwckholm. 1850. Paper, $1 25. = 

ALMANACH DE GOTHA. Annuaire Diplomatiqne et 
on pour l'année 1851, avec 6 portraits. Bound 

11 

MAISTRE WACE’S ST. NICHOLAS. Ein altfranzés 
Ged cht des 12 Jahrhund. aus Oxforder Ha 

Bona. 1850. 50 cents. 
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Catalogue de la BIBLIOTHEQUE CHARPENTIER, at 87% cts. a vol. 


LITTERATURE FRANCAIS. 


Nineteenth Century. 


HUGO (VICTOR) —N.-Dame de Paris. 2 vols. 
—— Hane d'isiande. 1 vol. 
— le or Jour I vob. 


1 vol. 
ae aon ae 
—— Feuill. d'antomn. 
— Chante du crépus. | 1 vol. 
—— Voix intérieures { 1 vol 
-—— Rayons et Owner, i 
—— Theaire couplet. 3 vols. 
Cromwell. 1 vol. 

1 vol. 


-——— Littérature et phil. 

—— Le Khin vols. 
JURIEN —Guerres maritimes. 2 vols. 
KRUDNERB (Mme. DE} —Valérie. 1 vol. 
LAVALL Crake P).—Hist. des Frangais. 
—— Géographie. | vol. 





4 vols. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & 


MAISTRE (JOSEPH).—Dn ee Paes. 1 vol. 
MAISTRE (XAVIER).— en 1 vol. 
MARMIER (X )—Souven. de voyage. 1 vol 
-_— hae gy oo 1 vol. 

nae U.—Poésies 
M MULE (P)~Chrnig. Chartes IX. 1 vol. 

Colomba, etc., etc. 1 vol 

—— Clara Gazul. 1 vol. 
MILLEVOYE.—Poésies, 1 vol. 
MUSSET (ALFRED) ~Potsies complétes. 1 vol. 
-—— Comeédies et 1 vol. 


MUSSET (PAUL). bd du XVile s. 1 vol. 
——— Femmes de la Rég. 1 vol. 

—— Ménwires de Gozzi. | vol. 

PLANCHE \GUSTAV).—Portraits et 2 vols. 
REBOUL (JEAN) a nouvelles. vol. 
REMUSAT (Mme.)}--—Educ. des femmes. 1 vol, 

8. MARC GIRARDIN —Cours de littératur. 2 vols. 








SAINTE BEUVE —Tabi. de la poésie. 1 vol. 


SAINTE-BEUVE.—Volupte. 
tes. | eas 


e—_eoo 
SAINTIN Rn ePiecinte 1 vol, 
SAND (GEORG msuelo. 1 vol. 


—— Comtesse 2 vols. 
SANDEAU bg: .— Madeleine, n édit. 1 vol. 


—_—— de la iére. 
SENAN NCOURT. me ell 


oad! a 1 vol. 
VIGNY (A rh ination deck 
——- Btello. = 
jer yy al 1 vol. 
—— Theatre. 1 vol, 


——— Poésies. 1 vol. 
VITET.—Etudes sur les beaux-arts. 2 vols. 


SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York, 





METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


I. Divine Agency in Material Phenomena. 
. The Present state of Astronomy, 
. Campbell's Life and Letters. 
. The Young Men of the Church. 
V. The Incarnation. 
Vi. Nennder. 
. Lexicography of the New Testament. 
. Short Reviews and Notices of Books. 
. Religious Intelligence. 
. Literary Intelligence. 


HIS Review contains 160 pages octavo, Y mag on fine 
paper. At the subscription price of Two Dollars a 
year, in advance, it is the cngapest Quarterly Journal 
now issued Publishers issue it at this low price, in 
expectation of greatly enlarging its list of subscribers, 
which, though by no means what it ought to be (see no- 
tice in another column), is yet. as it is believed, rwice as 
Larger as that of any similar Journal. 

While the Le of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is the Standard the Review, its tone is large and 
liberal, and its range of topics, not aq A in Biblical but 
Genera! Literature, is extensive, as its Table of Contents 
will skow. Its contributors are among the ablest 
writers in this country, of various religious denomina- 
tions. 


In the Departinent of Lirerary Inte .ticence this 
Journal is vo unasuslly full and rich as to be almost indis- 
pensable to every theologian and literary man. 

From its wide circulation, the Quarterly affords a most 
desirable medium of Literary stn sing. All adver- 
tisements, und books for notice, id be sent to the 
Editor, Rev. J. M'Cutnwrocs, D.D., 200 Mulberry street. 

The Publishers subjoin a few Notices from the Press 
during the last yerr:— 

The editor is able to make, and does make a Quarterly 
which deserves a cordial reception among all Christian 
scholars. Inthe department of Book Notices the Metho- 
dist Quarterly has no equal among American Reviews.— 
New York Recorder 

As an organ of one of the most efficient branches of 
the Christian Church in this country, it deserves to be 
read by all who would preserve a thorough acquaintance 
with all our current national literature.—Boston Re- 


corder. 

It is altogether the most ble of American Quar- 
terlies. While it is called the “ Methodist Magazine, 
Meihodiem is not the one exclusive topic. The whole 
G ‘dof religion, literature, and science is traversed, and a 
tr ly Catholic spirit animates every article.— Philadelphia 


Its Literary Intelligence is not surpassed in copiousness 
by any other Quarterly. inet 
A’ high scholar-like and liberal spirit pervades the 
om. The Review is an honor to the denomination of 
which it is the organ.— Louisville Examiner. 

lts character os a \ oeaeey of literary information is 


asuate the great majority of the reading public look 
seewaas tet fst dovered chicty to pslomionl enpien, and 
t chiefly to 
the sectarian interest of the religious denomination whose 
designation it bears. If the number before us be a fair 
men of the work, it deserves to take rank with the 
North Americas Review, and the very best literary pro- 
ductions ever published in this country —Mirror. 

The work shows the traits of learned and accomplished 
editorship, and is 4 ornament to our national journalism. 
—N Y. Evan 

We are gind to ‘fad that the Editor has made arrange- 
ments to secure a regular German correspondence, which, 
with the resources in his own hands, will enable him to 
present « record of literary movements abroad, unsurpass- 
Oo by any of our perindicals.—W. Y. Tribune. 

Bxitor's cultivated taste, comprehensive learning, 
and literary vigilance, admirably quilify him to give a 
record of intellectual progress in every civilized country, 
such as we look for in any Sy 
Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine 
LANE & SCOTT, 200 0, Mutberry street, and 
Qteow 138 Nassau st., New York. 


a 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 


Table of Contents : 

The Idea of a Republi 

The Means of Panetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 

The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teuching, and his 
Character, 

The Idea of Science, 

The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 

The Utility of History, 

The Science of Lane. 

Literature a Means of Education, 

Conversation an Instructor. 

The Constitution,—The Law Book of the Nation, 

The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 

The Education of Women. 
Price $1. 
Jast published by A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 


ct 51 Joha street. 
Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 
In the Lecture Room and the Family. 

The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B. 
Shean and the Tunes appropriate are arranged by J. E. 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘lhe ‘Tunes (the good old and 
most enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—fullowed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 


51 JOHN STREET. 


FREEMASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY. 


With Thirty Engravings. Price $3. 


By remitting the money the book can be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States or Canada. 


Just received out, 
One Thousand volumes of new ish 
original 








Books, which 








SE en eee oe price. Apply 
{8 ot WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street, N. Y. 
LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), . ‘ e 3 50 
One Square (eighteen =), ° ° 1 00 
Thirty lines, : ° s 1 50 
Half Column, e ° ° ; 275 
One Columa, e . . - 5 00 
One Page, . Py P 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. am 
One Square, ° e * + $40 
Thirty hoes q e e + 6000 
One Columa, “ . 90000 


THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York. and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverponl.—NcNicot & Co. be, 
leave yee a a and the public, that they have 
Branch of their House at New York, in con. 

nexion with their Sau Soot House, and are now prepared 
'o receive at their GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
— _ British 

rpool, London, ampton, and Havre 
Parties in the United States, cee hee! Pareels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description handise, from 
Great Britain, noes &c., are enlleieed to order shipment 


through & Co., Liverpool, who have agents inal! 
the lurge cities of Eu “ 
P wnt pl in and and France, whether {or 


Sale or personai u 
Drafts at sight, emanate in all the large towns and cities 
in Great Britain 

| rad Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 
all parts of Europe. 

Custom Sanes Rasteges, in eit Sa heepeliie, attended » 
“eee and dispatch. 


strictest —e will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies, oo economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaran 
MeNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 


References : New York, G. P. Putnam, Esq., Broadway; 
Boston, Mesers. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, 
Coe Banker Brothers ; Liverpool, Mesers. J. Barnard & 


Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles 
ot French and — an can have eee 
hen required, by every marae ees 





mee 
Just Published. 

THE FABLES OF ESOP. 
cumaP mperson. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 
Invites the attention of the Trade to his new and cheap 
edition of AZSOP’S FABLES, printed from the same 
ye ge gg ey gq epenyhey” 
Se Ss oe offers at the low trade price of 
This is the cheapest and most salable edition in the 
market. 

Orders requested by 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
254 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


GOHNW.ORR) 


Engraver oov, 


MOTANE! — 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all apo er maps at his old woah 75 Nassau — 
w ex a 0 
Ses ane oaks odes Bis ie, howe 


all kinds of 
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Important to. Public Institutions pen all interested in California. 


THE STATUTES OF CALIFORNIA 


PASSED AT THE 


FIRST SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE 
Begun the 15th day of Dec. 1849, and ended the 22d day of April, 1850, in the City of Pueblo de San José. 
WITH AN APPENDIX AND INDEX. 

Price $15. A Discount to the Trade. 

The Trade supplied, and single copies for sale by 
R. CRAIGHEAD, 112 Fulton Street. 


ANTELL'S (Dr.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS ; 
Or, Petrifactions and their Teachings. 


CONSISTING OF 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SELECTED FROM 
Parkinson's “ Organic Remains of a Former World,” and Artis’s “ Antediluvian Phytology.” 
With Additions, and Descriptive Letter-press, 
By DR. MANTELL. 
4to. with Seventy-four fine Colored Plates, containing nearly 900 Subjects, cloth gilt. 


Just received and for sale by BANGS, BROTHER & CO.,, 


fi5 it 204 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM 


Has now ready, 


Sulumder and the Drogo: 


A ROMANCE OF THE HARTZ PRISON. 


BY REV. F. W. SHELTON, M.A. 
With Lllustrations from Original Designs. 
Sf 1 Vol. large 18mo. Price 50 cents. 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Cuatsrorpser Worpsworts, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


2.THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


By Natsanist HawrTHorne. 


3. TWICE TOLD TALES. 


A New Edition, with Introductory Chapter Additional. By Nataanie, HawrTnorne. 


4. ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. By Epwin P. Wuirpe. 


5. GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 


Translated by Carty.e. 


6. THE CAESARS, BY DE QUINCEY. 
7. THE NOONING. 


By James Russett Lowe... 


8. HENRY T. TUCKERMAN’S POEMS. 
9. WARRENIANA. 


With Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the Editor of « Quarterly Review. In voi. 16mo. Uniform with 
“ The Rejected Addresses.” 


10. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


at -—BARRY CORNWALL’S ENGLISH SONGS, &c. 


A new.and enlarged edition. 











COLORED 
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Books Reeently Published 


WILLIAM MINIFIE & CO., 
BALTIMORE. 





A UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Reduced to the Standards of the United States of 
Awerica, 


By J. W. ALEXANDER, Esq. 
Super royal 8vo, Cloth, $1 50; half turkey, $1 75. 


[From the Washington Union.) 

“This work, the result of extraordinary research and 
labor, is very appropriately dedicated to Professor Bache, 
= Superintendent of Weights and Measures of the United 

tutes 

“To men of business it must be of great practical value, 
whilst the scholar may find in its pages much to nid him 
in his historical and etymological investigations. Each 
weight or measure, with its locality, character, and value, 
is arranged in parallel columns, with iis decimal relations 
to our own standard, and the slightest glance will there- 
fore show its value within a fraction. ‘Io give an idea of 
the vast labor required in the formation of these tables, it 
is only requisite to mention that about six thousand weights 
and measures are therein considered. The work concludes 
with the system of weights and measures in the principal 
countries of the world.” 


GEOLOGY 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


Illustrated with Twelve Maps and Sections, 


Showing the Topography and Geological Formations of 
the country from the Pucific, through the Gold Regions, to 
the Sierra Nevada. 

By PHILIP T. TYSON, Esa. 

Cloth, $1 00. 


A work containing more reli ible information on this in- 
teresting country than any hitherto published. 








TEXT-BOOK 


MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
SELF- INSTRUCTION. 


Illustrated with Fifty-six Steel Plates. 
Super royal 8vo. full eee wed style, or half Turkey, 


By WM. MINIFIE, 


Architect and — of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltin ze. 


Second Edition, much improved. 


[From the Richmond Daily Whig. 

“ We regard it asa book evincing great thoroughness 
in the subject on which it treats; one which must ouorly 
a deficience which has long been felt. and one wh 
must prove an invaluable assistant. either to the theoreti- 
cal teacher or the practices! artisan. It is a book also for 
self pustruction. The drawings are very numerous, and 
the plates «dmirably executed.” 


[ From the New York Scientific American. } 
“It is the best work on drawing we have ever seen ; 
no young mechanic should be without it.” 
[ From the American Railroad Journal } 


“It has received nniversal commendation from the press, 
and we believe it fally merits all that has been said in its 
praise. 





MINIFIE’S 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

Medium 12mo. Illustrated with 48 Steel Plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 


By book has — peng mgd 4 aes —_ 
colleges in England, New Yo er 
States. a i 1158 


- ~ Ha ees 01 ~ o- : 4 et _— c 
Ope a ae PRP Me tat Pa SEK BET RE RT Ee i a a a a 
Spt hg OL. * S Ere ae Ses car . % SAS ee te +r ’ 


$2 gE eit peat 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





KUHNER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A New Edition. With Exercises, a Latin Reader, and Vocabularies. Translated and Remodelled by J. T. Cuamruix, Professor of Greek and Latin in 
Waterville College. 12mo. 


KUHNER'’S PREPARATORY LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


Being an Introduction to the Latin Grammar. By J.T. Cnamrztin. 12mo. (Jn Press.) 


CROSBY'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Atrnevs Crossy, late Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College. 12mo. 


CROSBY’S GREEK LESSONS; 


Consisting of Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Directions for the Study of the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from English into 
Greck, and Vocabulary. By Atruevs Crossy. 12mo. 


CROSBY'S ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 12mo. pp. 288. 


WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A New Edition. 12mo. 


LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE. 12mo. 


Les Aventures de Télémaque, fils d’Ulysse, par M. Fénélon. New Edition. By Cuarzes Le Brun. 


TITUS LIVIUS. ees 


By Cuarves Fotsom, Professor in Harvard College. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language, by Cuartes Fouten, formerly Professor of German in Harvard University. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER. 


For Beginners. A new Edition. 12mo. 





ADAMS’S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. New revised edition, 12mo. ADAMS’S MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, AND MA- 


ADAMS'S KEY TO NEW ARITHMETIC. chinery. 
ADAMS’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in Num-| ADAMS’S BOOK-KEEPING: with Journat anv Leposr. 
bers, being an Introduction to Adams’s New Revised Arithmetic. 


The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 
Boston, January 10, 1851. li 
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REVISED EDITION OF 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN MARCH, 


FRANK FORESTER’S 


FISH AND FISHING, 


Illustrated from Nature by the Author, 


HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esa., 


Author of “ Field Sports,” &c. 





This edition has been entirely revised, and much valuable information added, together with 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME 


separate form 


‘orm; and TWENTY ADDITIONAL EMBELLISH MENTS, making in all nearly 


ONE HUNDRED HIGHLY FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, 


With a Carefully Engraved Steel Plate of Twenty-four Beautifully Colored Flies, 


making the most attractive pictorial volume that has appeared in this country, “ equal in value and interest alike to 
the Sportsman 


and Naturalist,” and forming a standard work on the subject of Angling. 
One volume, handsomely bound in cloth, Price $3 00. 


FRY 
THE MACKINAW SALMON. 
VARIETY TRUITE DE GREVE. 


ELT. 


HEAD OF THE ANORTHERN 


HEAD OF THE MASCALONGE., 
THE GREAT NORTHERN PICK- 


EREL. 
THE COMMON PICKEREL.. 


PICKEREL. 
ACH. 


THE NEW YORK SHINER. 








List of Embellishments : 


A Steel Engraving of Twenty-four Flies, beautifully colored. 
FRONTISPIECE—THE MASCA- 


LONG 
OUTLINE OF LAKE TROUT. 
HEAD OF THE SILVER TROUT. 
GILL COVERS AND DENTAL 
SYSTEM OF TROUT. 
THE TRUE SALMON, 


THE AMERICAN BREAM. TROUT DAM, LONG ISLAND, 
MINNOWS, SILVER LAKE. 

THE HERRING. TROUT, PERCH AND BAIT KET- 
THE SHAD. TLE. 

THE CAT-FISH. NETTING FROM BOATS. 

THE EEL. BAIT FISHING. 

= D pperee YELLOW aera e a BASS, 

THE ‘STRIPED SEA BASS. ROUK-BASS FISHING 

THE YELLOW PIKE PERCH. FOOT BRIDGE AND TROUT 
THE BLACK BASS. STREAM. 

THE ROCK BASS. FISHING BOATS. 

THE COMMON POND-FISH. A MACKER < BREEZE. 

THE COD. CREEL AND RODS. 

‘THE AMERICAN HADDOCK, SQUIDDING ee SAIL, 

THE AMERICAN WHITING. HAULING THE NET. 
SALMON-FLIES. STRIKING A HEAVY FISH. 
TROUT FLIES MAY FLIES AND STONE FLIES. 
RUSTIC BRIDGE. -_ee WITH SCARLET IBIS 
FALLS OF THE MONTMORENCI. FL 

MILL AND TROUT STREAM. GORGE TACKLE. 

GREEN DRAKE, TROUT FLY. RIVER PERCH. 

RIVER VIEW. THR UPPER DELAWARE. 

LAKE INCAPAPCO. NEI's AND BUOYS. 

TROLLING UNDER SAIL. RIVER VIEW 

STRIKING A a aaa FISHING BOATS. 

NETS ae GOLDEN PHEASANT, WOOD- 
THE FERRY. COCK WING, AND HACKLE. 
GORGE HOOK AND BAIT BAIT KETTLE. 

SKIFF AND WATER FENCE. FINIS. 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pusuisuers, 


222 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 
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— 


JUST RECEIVED, 


Handsomely Bound in Blue Cloth, Extra Gilt, with appropriate Devices and Ornaments, price $10 00, 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


EDITED BY S. C. HALL, Esq. 
Containing Forty magnificent Steel Engravings. 


Comprising first class of the Paintings in the Vernon Gal now formi rt of the National 
Collection fe Tratelger ngs lery, item grand 


Square, London, with accompanying 
VIRTUE, SON & CO., 


26 Joun sTREET. 









{16 It 


NEW FOLIO EDITION, 
Just Published, price $2 50, Cloth Gilt, a New Edition of 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Printed on fine Paper, with splendid Steel Illustrations. 


one of the 
the avtice of our 


editions of this most estimable work yet published. It is beauti- 
pleasure in 


aly ated ne nt eS iain pe ml Il executed ia the best style. We have great 
a e 
recommending it to readers.”—Christian Watchman. a 


VIRTUE, SON & CO,, 


26 Joun srazer. 





| Barrington’s Physical Geography. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE PUBLISHERS HAVE IN PRESS, A NEW 
EDITION OF 


BARRINGTON’S PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY; 


COMPRISING 
Hydrology, Geognosy, Geology, Meteorology, 
Botany, Zoology, and Anthropology. 
EDITED BY CHARLES RURDETT. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, 320 pp. Price $1. 





Recently Published. 


FIRST. 
THE FORTIETH EDITION, NEWLY REVISED 
AND ENLARGED, OF 


GRAY’S ELEMENTS OF 
CHEMISTRY; 


CONTAINING 


The Principles of the Science, both Experi- 
mental and Theoretical. 


Intended as a Text. Book for Academies, High Schools, 
aud Colleges. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY ENGRAVINGS. 
By ALONZO GRAY, A.M. 
1 vol. 12mo. 452 pages. 





ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D., 


President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural 
Theology and Geology. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Revised, Enlarged, and Adapted to the present Advanced 
State of the Science ; with an Introductory Notice, 


BY JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D., F.R.S. AND F.G.S. 





THIRD. 
THE PIFTIETH EDITION 


or 
NEWMAN'S RHETORIC. 


A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF 
RHETORIC; 


OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND RULES OF STYLE, IN- 
FERRED FROM EXAMPLES OF WRITING. 
To which is Added, 


A Historical Dissertation on English Style. 
By SAMUEL P. NEWMAN, 
Professor of Rhetoric in Bowdoin College. 
One vol. 12mo. 312 pages. Retail price 75 cents. 


The above Valuable Works are pnasine  o the _ 
scribers. They invite the special xttenti 
them, as the best works of their kind mene 


A LIBERAL discount is always made to teachers and 
deale 


<i M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
fi5tf 199 Broadway. 


_ A NEW AND VALUABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


LEAGUE OF THE 








HO-DE NO-SAU-NU ; OR, IROQUOIS. 


BY 
LEWIS H. MORGAN, 


Corresponding Member of the New York Historical So- 
ciety ; of the American Ethnological Society, ete 


1 vol. 8vo. 577 pages. 
Printed in large, clear type, on fine white r, and 
Embeliiobed with siete 


Portraits, Maps, and Engravings, 
Making a very handsome volume. 
Just published and for sale by 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
f16 tf 199 Broadway 
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SPLENDID NEW WORKS OF ART. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY G. P. PUTNAM 
(FOR THE COMING AUTUMN). 


THE HOME BOOK OF BRAUTY- 


PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN LADIES. 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY EMINENT ARTISTS, CAREFULLY ENGRAVED IN THE STYLE OF 
THE “COURT ALBUM,” ETC., ETC. 
One Volume small folio, 


THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE: 


ORIGINAL VIEWS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT ARTISTS 


DURAND, DOUGATY, GIGNOUX, CROPSEY. 
COLE, WEIR, — HUNTINGTON, 
KENSETT, CHURCH. 


TALBOTT, &e. 


KIRK, 
From the Burins of the most celebrated Engravers, seed small folio. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, etc. 
G. P. Serr AM begs to announce that he will publish immediately, according to arrangements with Mr. Murray, made in 1848, from eurly sheets, the following long. 


“ LAVENGRO; 
Che Srhalar, the Gipsy, oud the Privat. 


BY GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” “ The Gipsies of Spain,” de. 


A fine Library Edition, handsomely printed, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth extra, with Portrait Engraved on Steel. 








“Tt will, doubtless, partake of all the vivaciwus and picturesque quilities of the »nuathor’s pees work, * The Bible in ie / ~~ 
“ The Bible in Sprin” is a spiritan! Don Quizete. u Gil Blas, « Pilgrim's Progress | maa, and therefore, as among the orate leanresee » Mr Borrow's 
intoa land of contradiction ; where exception is the rule. where the virtues aod civiliz t- | pages are a. His faculty for coneres anon is 00 n oe we with, muscular 


has mastered many Europe and 
author, if at times serious even unto sadness, is never churlish or ascetic, never morose | Asia. doom cate Sine asthe up Rath nod of tieedenee bet ee ee le 
or misnathropic; the milk of human kindness flows ia his veins; his disposition is | his abrupt beginnings and endings we have much of the old ballad of one. which leaps 
cheerfu;. such as hecitnes the bearer of tidings of peace; solemn, as becomes their vital | inte its subject and rushes to conclusion—a single event is described in simple, effective, 
import. His every feeling is an injet of joy. His pages, true exponents of the man. are | and dramatic style; nothing is overdone. Mr. Borrow in this is an artist, without being 
stadded with heartfelt xdmiration of the beauties of nature ; and the rare fensta spread 
everywhere as for a banquet in this ‘ valley of the sh «dow of death.’ Mr. Barrow is a 
friend of the people ; all bie sympathies are for the oppressed mises, whose virtues are | lutes 
their own, and whose vices are the faults of an infamous government in Church and | p»sses on to something else, as if unconscious of the ae 
State. He hasa true perceptinn of nature. His out-of door existence has brought him | dying to know a litte more. Such sketches must please, since the imagination of the 
in close contact with her in all her changes, in all her fits of sunshine and of storm, and | reader js basy in filling them up, according to exch individual's own liking. How mach 
well can he portray her, whatever be the expression. Always bearing in mind the so- | has Mr. Borrow yet to remember, yet to tell! His has been a life, one day of which is 
lema object of his mission, he colors like Rembrandt and draws like Spagnoletto, rather | more crowded than is the fuurscore years’ vegetation of a squire or alderman.” — Kain. 
than with the voluptuous sunniness of Claude Lorraine and Albano. His chief stady is Revicw. 





Firs. Cowden Clarke’s Bernines uf Fhakspeare, Sllustrated. 


Printed from the early sheets, by an express arrangement with the author, 


THE GIRLHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES, 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
This work will be ted in fifteen monthly pasts, each siuaahedaieell 1 re ter tga tl bexutiful series of imaginary biographies of the ted fe 
saps . shnvestats of Shakspeare, prior to their introduction in his siege i: — 
Each part illustrated by a fine Engraving on Steel. 
Tate Il. THE THANE’S DAUGHTER, with a View of Cawdor Castle. 
Tare Ill. HELENA, with a Portrait. 


(Now ready), : 
Tare I. PORTIA, with a fine Portrait on Steel. New Edition. 


In furnishing incidents for the earty life of Portia, Mrs. Clarke has availed herself mers and a'l who know nat el sag sien must feel anxious to pursue it. 
with skill of litle hints gathered ae drama, and, while supplying sufficient | Thus in this case, for exemple, Mra. Cla leaves Portia with her fate hanging on the 
peer | imaginative matter to give novelty of interest, yet so manages it as to render it | caskets—Sh«kspeare tells us how it wasdecided. As aide aud inducements to the young 
easily supposable that Portin should become the fine mixture of gentle caprice and — to read the works of our great poet, we should think Mrs. Clarke’s stories wil! prove 
power « of womanly delicacy and womanly spirit, that Shskspeare portrays. The work pad tu rank beside the delightful “ Tales” by Charles and Mary Lamb.— 7'he Scots- 
will form an excellent introduction and incentive to the reading of the plays themselves. 

“According to the plan, these stories naturally break off at a point where the “oe ee 


DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, Numbers XLII. and XUIL 


Price 6 cents eacn. No. XLL, maya 9 will be issued as soon_as received. 


FENIMORE COOPER'S WING AND WING. 


THE AUTHOR’S _— EDITION, 1 vol. 12mo. 


SECOND LOVE; OR, THE WORLD'S OPINION 


(‘Sketches of New York Society), 
BY MARTHA MARTELL. {18 


